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PREFACE. 



This work does not attempt to discuss the principles 
of Grammar further than is necessary in order to 
give definite rules. It is hoped that most of the 
ordinary constructions in the English language have 
been noticed. 

A " Grammar for Schools " must of necessity be 
adapted for pupils of various ages and attainments; and 
the teacher must use his discretion as to the parts to 
which the attention of each class is to be directed. 
In order to facilitate his selection/ the principal rules 
are numbered, and printed with a difference of type. 
They are collected together in Chap. XVII., so as 
to be more readily learnt by heart. 

An intelligent teacher will be aware that no 
Grammar can dispense with the necessity of oral 
instruction. Each rule must be illustrated by ex- 
amples, which may be taken, from the Reading 
Books used in the school. It is recommended that 
as soon as possible the children be exercised in 
parsing easy sentences — the easier the better to begin 

• a2 



4 PREFACE. 

with. To more advanced pupils Poetry will be 
found especially useful in teaching them to supply 
ellipses, and to recognize the several parts of a 
sentence when they occur in an inverted order. 

The simple direction in " The Schoolmaster " of 
Roger Ascham cannot be too carefully attended 
to. "Let him (the schoolmaster) construe it into 
English so often as the children may easily carry 
away the understanding of it ; lastly, parse it over 
perfectly. This done thus, by and by, let the child 
construe and parse it over again." Ascham is indeed 
speaking of Latin, but the same method may be very 
profitably employed in English, if instead of constru- 
ing, a clear explanation be given of each sentence, 
word by word. It is by a knowledge of Grammar 
that we are able to examine a. sentence, and so to 
understand it more perfectly than we could other- 
wise do; and continual exercise in parsing is the 
point upon which instruction in Grammar chiefly 
turns. ^ 

The simpler portions of this Grammar have been 
collected and published in a separate form, under the 
title of" A Grammar for Beginners ;" which will be 
most useful in the lower classes, and will form the 
best introduction to the study of the present 
" Grammar for Schools." 

Examples of parsing are given in each Grammar. 
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EXPLANATIONS OF SIGNS USED IN 

THIS BOOK. 

N.B. stands for nota bene, which means, take notice. 

i. e. stands for id est, which means, that is. 

viz, stands for videlicet, which means, that is to say. 

e. g. stands for exempli gratia*, which means, by way 
of example, for instance. 

obs. stands for obsolete, which means, disused, gone 
out of use. 

fyc. stands for et c deter a, which means, and the rest. 

" " These marks are called inverted commas. 
They show that the words between them are 
borrowed from some other book, or part of 
this book, or are to be noticed particularly. 

( ) These marks are called brackets. They show 
that what is enclosed between them is taken 
out of the sentence and set by itself. The 
words between them are called a parenthesis. 
§ This mark stands at the head of every fresh 
section or portion into which the chapters are 
divided. 



INTRODUCTION 

THE SOURCES OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 



The present English language proceeds, 
in the main, from the language spoken 
by the Anglo-Saxon nation; that is, the 
nation which was composed of those tribes 
who began to occupy Britain about the 
year 449 after Christ. 

These tribes are known by the names 
of Jutes, Angles, and Saxons. They all 
came from countries nearly adjoining each 
other in the north of Germany and Den- 
mark, and spoke languages which had a 
strong common resemblance ; but as the 
Jutes were the least powerful, the speech 
of the conquerors of Britain came to be 
called English-Saxon or Anglo-Saxon. 
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The inhabitants whom the Anglo- 
Saxons had subdued were of the Celtic 
race. Their languages were divided into 
Celtic or Gaelic, and British or Cambrian. 
Gaelic in some fprm or other is still spoken 
in the Highlands of Scotland ; in Ire- 
land ; and in the Isle of Man, where, it is 
called Manx. The British language is 
spoken by the Welsh people, who call 
themselves Cymry. A language closely 
resembling this is found in the province of 
Brittany in France. 

The Romans, who had possessed the 
greater part of Britain for about 300 years 
before the coming of the Saxons, made very 
little change in the ancient languages ; but 
the Latin language has since that time 
entered largely into the substance of Eng- 
lish. 

This has come to pass, partly in conse- 
quence of the Norman Conquest, a.d. 1066, 
and partly from other causes. 

The Normans, who were of the same 
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race as the Danes or Northmen, who so 
often invaded England, spoke originally 
a language not unlike that of the Anglo- 
Saxons ; but they lost their own language 
when they conquered Normandy, and 
learned to speak French. 

For more than 200 years after the 
Conquest the majority of the people of 
England spoke Anglo-Saxon ; but French 
was employed in most public transactions 
until the 14th century. During this time 
also, as had been the case long before the 
Conquest, Latin, from which French is 
mainly derived, was the language of the 
. Church and clergy; and it has been for 
many purposes employed by a large num- 
ber of people up to the present time. The 
Latin language therefore, both directly and 
indirectly, has acquired an extensive influ- 
ence over the English. 

But in the mean time, and from 
causes independent of the Norman Con- 
quest* the Saxon language of our ancestors 
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underwent changes, by which it has be- 
come by degrees that which is now called 
English ; but with a large mixture of words 
proceeding from French, Latin, and other 
languages, to which others also are being 
constantly added from various sources. 

Changes of a like nature have taken place 
in other European languages which belong 
to the same general class as Anglo-Saxon 
and English. 

It will be of use to us in studying English 
to remember these facts ; as we shall thereby 
be enabled to account for various usages 
which might otherwise seem strange and 
unaccountable. 
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PART L 



CHAPTER I. 

§ 1. The words which we use in ex- 
pressing our thoughts, and the manner 
in which those words are put together, 
make up what is called Language. 

Grammar is that branch of knowledge 
which teaches us to write or speak any 
language correctly. 

Grammar consists of two parts — 

1. Accidence, the part which teaches 
us the formation and classification of 
words. 
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2. Syntax, the part which teaches us 
how to put words together. 

LETTERS — SYLLABLES — WORDS. 

§ 2. The different sounds of the voice 
are expressed in writing by Letters. 

There are twenty-six Letters in English, 
which taken together we call the Alpha- 
bet— 

a, b, c, d, e, f, g, h, i, j, k, 1, m, n, o, p, q, 
r, s, t, u, v, w, x, y, z. 

This way of printing is called Roman. 
Sometimes they are printed thus — 

a, by c, v, y 9 z. 

This way of printing is called Italic. 
The large letters, which are called 
Capital letters, are printed thus — 

A, B, C (Roman). 
A, B, C (Italic). 

Five letters are called Vowels or Toice^ 
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m 

letters, because they alone can be sounded 
by themselves — 

a, e, i, o, u. 

Twenty-one are Consonants, because in 
order to be sounded they must have a vowel 
with them— 

b, c, d, f, g, h, j, k, 1, m, n, p, q, r, s, t, v, 

w, x, y, z. 

Of these twenty-one, two, u> 9 t/, are 
called Semi-vowels, that is, half-vowels. 

One, A, is called the Aspirate or rough- 
breathing ; which is sounded at the be- 
ginning in most words. In the following it is 
not sounded, and is then said to' be silent — 

heir, 

honour, honest, 

humour, 

hour. 

E is generally silent at the end of a 
word, ns.give, life; sometimes likewise in 
the middle of a word, as ungrateful* ^ 

often lengthens the pxeceAVu^ nwA% ^ 

b2 
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bid, bide ; sometimes it softens a preceding 
c or g, as justice, judge, vestige. 

Two vowels, or a vowel and a semi- 
vowel joined together in one syllable, 
have the name of Diphthong — 

SB, oe, which are found only in words 
derived from Greek or Latin. 

ai, ay, au, aw, 

ea, ee, ei, ey, eu, ew, 

ie, } are Diphthongs. 

oa, oi, oy, oo, ou, ow, 

ua, ui, ue, 

Three vowels joined together make 
what is called a Triphthong— 

ieu, iew, eau, are Triphthongs. 

Vowels by themselves, or vowels with 
consonants, make Syllables. 

Words consist of one or more than one 
syllable. 

Words of one syllable are called Mo- 
nosyllables; words of two syllables are 
called Dissyllables; words of more syl- 
lables than two are called Polysyllables. 
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The stress which we lay on particular 
syllables in speaking is called Accent. 

Accent is very seldom marked in print- 
ing or in writing, unless we wish to notice 
it particularly. 



CHAPTER II. 

PARTS OF SPEECH. 

$ 3. There are nine sorts of words, or as 
they are commonly called Parts of Speech. 

1. Nouns Substantive, or Substantives. 
These are names of persons, places, or things, 
Noun means name. John, meat, man, tree, 
are substantives. 

2. Nouns Adjective, or Adjectives; 
words added to substantives, and are the 
names of qualities belonging to them ; as 
dear, green, honest. 

3. Pronouns; words used instead of 
nouns, as /, you, it 

4. Articles ; the words an> a, the. 

b3 



18 ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 

5. Verbs, or chief words in speech. 
Verbs either express being, as am, be; or 

express doing, as walk, eat, run. 

The remaining parts of speech are called 
Particles. 

6. Prepositions; particles set before 
substantives, or words used as substantives, 
to show their relation to other words, as 
to, by, with. 

7. Conjunctions ; particles used to join 
sentences together, as and, as, but, although, 
&c. 

8. Adverbs; particles added to verbs, 
adjectives, or other adverbs, to express 
some circumstance belonging to them, as 
vert/, slightly. 

9. Interjections ; exclamations, as oh ! 
alas! hollo! 

The nine parts of speech then are: — 
1. Noun Substantive. 2. Noun Adjective. 
3. Pronoun. 4. Article. 5. Verb. 6. Ad- 
verb. 7. Preposition. 8. Conjunction. 
9. Interjection. 
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CHAPTER III. 

SUBSTANTIVES. — NUMBER. 

§ 4. Nouns Substantive, or Substantives, 
are names of. persons, places, or things, of 
which we can think by themselves. 

The names of particular persons or places 
are called Proper Names : — 

John, London, Herefordshire. 

The names which belong to classes of 
persons or of things are called Common 
Nouns : — 

- spade, bull, friend, river. 

The names of qualities are called Ab* 
stract Nouns : — 

virtue, happiness. 

Nouns which point out a number of 
persons or things collected into one body 
are called Collective Nouns, as army, 
corporation. 

Substantives are often made up or com- 
pounded of two substantives — 

schoolroom, railway, candlestick. 
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In some compound substantives it is 
usual to place a - (called hyphen) between 
the two parts of the word — 

tea-chest, hearth-brush, arm-chair. 

NUMBER. 

§ 5. When one thing or person is spoken 
of at a time, the noun is said to be in the 
Singular Number. 

Thus : boy, i. e. one boy, is Singular. 

When more than one are spoken of at a 
time, a letter or syllable is generally added 
to the word, and it is then said to be in 
the Plural Number. 

Thus : boys, i. e. more than one boy, is 
Plural. 

Nouns substantive therefore have two 
numbers, the Singular and the Plural. 

The plural number generally ends in s, 
as hill, hills ; tree, trees ; shape, shapes. 

Compound substantives change only the 
last substantive, arm-chairs, school children. 

Most words ending in a vowel make the 
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plural in s, except words in o, which gene- 
rally add es, as echo, echoes ; hero, heroes. 

But some words in o only add s 9 as folio, 
folios; piano, pianos. 

Words in s 9 sh 9 ch 9 a? 9 make the plural 
in es ; and this plural ending forms a sepa- 
rate syllable, as $sjbs, pass-es ; rush, rush-es; 
church, church-es; fox, fox-es. 

In words in ce 9 ge 9 se 9 and ze 9 though 
they only add s for the plural, the ending 
es forms an additional syllable, as prince, 
princes ; judge, judges ; rose, roses ; prize, 
prizes. 

When a word ends in y with a vowel 
before it, s only is added, as monkey 9 
monkeys ; money 9 moneys ; journey, jour- 
neys ; day, days. But if a consonant come 
before y the y is changed into ie 9 a&jly 9 
flies ; city 9 cities. 

Some words change f and fe into 
ves 9 as calf 9 calves ; wife 9 wives ; wolf 9 
wolves. 

Penny makes pence, and also pennies. 
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Die makes dice, but when it means a 
stamp for coining it makes dies. 

The following words form their plural 
thus *. — 

tooth teeth 
foot feet 



goose geese 
louse lice 



mouse mice 
man men 
ox oxen 



cow cowsorkine 
child children 
brother brothers or 
I brethren 

Proper names in general make no change 
of form in the plural number. If the same 
proper name belong to more than one 
person mentioned, we express it thus : 
John and Susan Smith, not Smiths; Ju- 
lius and Augustus Qcesar. 

If, however, only one proper name is 
used, and we wish to mention several in- 
dividuals who bear that name, the final s 
is added: the Edwards, the Ccesars, the 
Herods. 
Such a phrase as the Misses Johnson 
<& more correct than the Miss Jolmsom, 
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although the latter may be admitted, be- 
cause in that case we consider Miss- 
Johnson as a compound substantive, and 
speak of more than one Miss-Johnson. 

§ 6. Many words have no change in the 
plural, as sheep, deer, salmon, grouse. 

Some are commonly used in the plural 
without change, as pair, ton, pound, though 
it is more correct to say pairs, tons, pounds. 

Some words are not used in the singular, 
as tongs, snttffers, bellows, stilts. 

Some are scarcely ever used in the plu- 
ral, as wheat, hay, copper, sugar, broth. 



CHAPTER IV. 

SUBSTANTIVES.— GENDER. 

§ 7. Gender is the word used in grammar 
for sex. Nouns which denote male sex 
are said to be of Masculine Gender. 

« 

Nouns which are of female sex are said to 
be of Feminine Gendeh. T\ia^ ^w\as3^ 

are neither male nor female are wak ^^ ^ 

of Neuter Gender. 
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Thus man and John are masculine, be- 
cause they are names of male persons 
woman and Susan are feminine, because 
they are names of female persons ; sword 
and field are neuter, because they are names 
of things. 

Creatures, which are not persons, are 
frequently spoken of as things. They 
are then considered neuter. 

§ 8. There are methods of pointing out 
gender in some cases. • 

i. Different words are used for the male 
and the female. For example : — 



Masculine. 


Feminine. 


son 


daughter 


boy 


girl 


father 


mother 


bull 


cow 


ram 


ewe 



ii. Different endings mark the sex ; er 
or or is most common for the * masculine, 
and ess or sometimes trio? for the feminine. 
For example : — 
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Masculine. 
actor 
emperor 
master 
widower 
testator 



Feminine. 
actress 
empress 
mistress 
widow 
testatrix 



iii. A word marking the sex is joined 
with the common noun. For example : — 



cock-sparrow 

he-goat 

man-servant 



hen-sparrow 

she-goat 

maid-servant 



CHAPTER V. 

SUBSTANTIVES. — CASE. 

J 9. If I say, " Thomas took John's book," 
I point out three Cases of Nouns sub- 
stantive. 

1. Thomas Nominative Case. 

2. John's . . POSSESSITE* Ckss.. 

3. Book Objecting C»k^. 

o 
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The nominative and objective cases of 
nouns substantive are the same in form. 

The possessive case is known by the 
ending 9 s. The mark (') is called apostrophe \ 
Sometimes, if the word ends in s or #, the 
apostrophe only is put after the last letter, 
as " in Felix' room." 

In the plural of the possessive case the 
apostrophe is put after the s, as " for these 
things 9 sake," unless the plural ends in en, 
when s is added, and an apostrophe put 
before s, as " the children's bread." 

1 Apostrophe^ derived from a Greek word, signify- 
ing turning away. The apostrophe is also used to 
mark the omission of a letter or letters, as 'tis for it 
is ; tho' for though. The old form of the possessive 
ended in — es t as book, poss, bookes. Hence the 
apostrophe in book's shows the omission of e. It 
seems to have been a mistake as to this apostrophe 
which led some old writers to use the pronoun hi* 
for 9 s, as Asa his heart for Asa's heart. And so in 
our Liturgy we have for Jesus Christ his sake, in- 
stead of for Jesus Christ's sctfce. TYaa \safc s& Ku is 
now obsolete. 
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The following instances show the cases 

of nouns substantive :-— 

Sing. Plur. Sing. Plur. 

Norn, book books man men 

Poss: book's books' man's men's 

Obj. book books man men 

Nouns are said to be declined according 
to the changes in the ending for the cases 
in the singular and plural numbers. 



CHAPTER VI. 



ADJECTIVES. 



§ 10. Nouns Adjective, or Adjectives, 
are words added to substantives to express 
qualities belonging to them, as dear meat, 
green tree, honest man. 

Adjectives have in general neither gen- 
der, case, nor number. We say "good 
king," and also "good queen," "honest 
man," and "honest men," without any 
difference in the form of t\ie *A^&>Cyi*&. 
§11. Some adjectives axfc xoaAft % v^ 

c2 
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substantives of the plural number by add- 
ing a final s, as the blacks for the black 
men. 

§ 12. Adjectives have three degrees of 
comparison : — 

1) The simple form, as great, valuable, 
beautiful, is called the Positive form. 

2) The Comparative is formed by adding 
er to the positive, as greater, or by using 
more before it, as more beautiful. 

• 3) The Superlative is formed by add- 
ing est to the positive, as greatest, or by 
using most before it, as most beautiful. 

The second method is more common 
with the longer words, and the first with 
those that are shorter. We say greater, 
greatest; but we say more beautiful, most 
beautiful. 

Adjectives ending in e make the compa- 
rative by adding r, and the superlative by 
adding st. The er and est form additional 
syllables, as fine, finer, finest ; handsome, 
faridsomer, handsomest. 
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Adjectives ending in y with a vowel be- 
fore it add er and est for the comparative 
and superlative, as gay # gay-er 9 gay-est ; but 
if a consonant come before the y 9 the y is 
.changed into i before er and *;*, as happy, 
happi-er, happi-est. 

Adjectives ending in a single consonant, 
preceded by a single vowel, double the 
consonant in the comparative and superla- 
tive, as fit, fitter 9 fittest ; wet, wetter 9 wettest; 
fat, fatter, fattest } hot, hotter, hottest. 

§ 13. Some words have no comparative 
forms of their own, but supply their want 
from other words which are not now in 
use. Thus :— 

Comp. 
better 



Pos. 

good 

bad 

ill 

evil j 

little 

much! 

manyj 



Superl 
best 



worse 



less 



more 



worst 
least 



■] 
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Some adjectives have two forms of com- 
paratives and superlatives :— - 

} farther farthest 

further furthest 

older oldest 

elder eldest 



far 



old 



} 



CHAPTER VII. 

NUMERALS. 

§ 14. Numerals are words of number. 
They are used like adjectives. 

The numerals, one, two, three, &c., are 
called Cardinal. 

The numerals, first, second, third, &c, 
are called Ordinal. 

After third the ordinals are formed by 
adding th to the cardinal number, as fourth, 
siwth, &c, up to twenty. (There are some 
slight variations, as fifth, ninth, &c.) We 
then say twenty first, twenty-second, &c, till 
we get to a hundred. We then say hundred 
andjlrst, hundred and second, &cc. 
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Numeral adverbs will be noticed in 
Chapter XI. 

NUMERALS. 

Cardinal. Ordinal* 



1. One 

2. Two , 

3. Three 

4. Four 

5. Five 

6. Six 

7. Seven 

8. Eight 

9. Nine 

10. Ten 

11. Eleven 

12. Twelve 

13. Thirteen 

14. Fourteen 

15. Fifteen 

16. Sixteen 
IT. Seventeen 

18. Eighteen 

19. Nineteen 

20. Twenty 

21. Twenty-one, &c. 
30. Thirty 

40. Forty 



First 

Second 

Third 

Fourth 

Fifth 

Sixth 

Seventh 

Eighth 

Ninth 

Tenth 

Eleventh 

Twelfth 

Thirteenth 

Fourteenth 

Fifteenth 

Sixteenth 

Seventeenth 

Eighteenth 

Nineteenth 

Twentieth 

Twenty-first, &c. 
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Cardinal. 


Ordinal, 


50. Fifty 


Fiftieth 


60. Sixty 


Sixtieth 


70. Seventy 


Seventieth 


80. Eighty 


Eightieth 


90. Ninety 


Ninetieth 


100. Hundred 


Hundredth 



101. One hundred and Hundred and first, 
one, &c. &c. 

1.000. Thousand Thousandth 

1.001. One thousand and Thousand and first, 

one, &c. &c. 

1,000,000. A million Millionth 



CHAPTER VIII. 

PRONOUNS. 

§ 15. Pronouns are words used instead of 
nouns substaptive. 

By the help of pronouns we avoid the 
too frequent repetition of the same word. 

Instead of saying, "John was called. 
When John came, John's father praised 
John," we say, " John was called. When 
Ae came, his father praised him? 
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Any word which may stand by itself to 
denote a person, place, or thing, without a 
substantive being expressed, is called a 
Pronoun. 

All and some are pronouns, because 
they may stand for all persons and some 
persons. 

Many such pronouns may also be used 
with a substantive, as all men, some things. 

These are in fact adjectives which, being 
of frequent occurrence, have come to be 
used as pronouns. 

Pronouns are of five sorts: — 1. Personal. 
2. Demonstrative. 3. Relative. 4. In- 
terrogative. 5. Indefinite. 

t. personal pronouns. 

The personal pronouns mark (1) the 
person who speaks ; (2) the person spoken 
to ; or (3) the person or thing spoken of. 

Thus, when it is said, that Thomas went 
to School — 

If Thomas speaks of Wm^V^ w^sl 
went " 
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If another person speaks to Thor 
says, You went. 

If another person speaks of Thor 
says, He went. 

/ is called the pronoun of the fii 
gon — the person who speaks. 

You is called the pronoun of the 
person — the person spoken to. 

He is called a pronoun of the thi\ 
son; — the person spoken of. 

The personal pronouns are tlr 
clined : — 



Sing. 



Norn. I 

Poss. my or mine 

Obj. me 



FIRST PERSON. 

Plur. 
we 

our or ours 
us 



SECOND PERSON. 

Sing. Plur. 

Nom. thou you or ye 

J*oss. thy or thine your or you 

f 0& thee \ you 
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; 



In some books (especially in poetry) ye 
is put for the objective ; as I tell ye ; but 
this usage is not correct. 

Thou, thy, thee, are seldom used except 
in Scripture and in poetry ; but in common 
language, although we are speaking of only 
one person, we say you, your, yours. 

Ye always refers to more than one per- 
son. It is chiefly used in Scripture and in 
poetry. 

THIRD PERSON. 





Sing. 


# 


Plur. 


Mas, 


Fern. 


Neut. 


of all genders. 


Norn, he 


she 


it . 


they 


Poss. his 


her or hers 


its 


their or theirs 
| them 


Obj. him 


her 


it 



He and she properly refer to persons ; it 
to things. 

If we speak of what is not a person, 
but is an animal, as, the horse, we may say 
he ; or if we speak of the cow, we may say 
she : but in both cases we may also say it. 

If we speak of what is not an avvvcsak^ 
as the field, or the tree 9 vre Towsfc* wj **•• 
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In Scripture, and in old writers, we 
sometimes find his applied to things, as : 
" Put up thy sword in his place." Matt, 
xxvi. 52. But this usage is not allowable 
now. The only way in which he or she 
can be applied to things, is when in a lively 
manner we speak of them as persons. As 
if in speaking of a ship we were to say, 
"She walks the waters like a thing of 
life." We are then said to personify the 
ship. 

The possessive cases my, our, thy, your, 
her, their, are used in a different way from 
mine, ours, thine, yours, hers, theirs. 

My, our, thy, your, her, their, its, are 
always joined with some substantive ex- 
pressed, as "this is my house;" "that is 
your field." 

Mine, ours, thine, yours, hers, theirs, are 
used without substantives expressed, as 
" this house is mine? " that field is yours." 
His is used in both ways. 
Jfme and thine are often xxsed. in Scrir 
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ture language where we should now use 
my, thy; chiefly before words beginning 
with a vowel, as " mine own arm brought 
salvation." — Isa. lxiii. 5. 

N.B. The words his, hers, its, theirs, are 
never written with an apostrophe before 
the last s. 

The personal pronouns are all used as 
substantives. 

II. DEMONSTRATIVE PRONOUNS. 

$ 16. The words this, that, are called De- 
monstrative Pronouns, because they serve 
to point out persons or things, as " Look at 
this," pointing to a near object ; " Look at 
that," pointing to an object farther off. 

They are also used as adjectives, as this 
book, that horse. 

They are formed thus : — 



Sing. 
this 



Plur. 
these 



Sing. 
that 



Plur. 
those 



III. RELATIVE PRONOUNS. 

§17. Words which refet,\.e. wxrfewfc 
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the mind to some person or thing men- 
tioned before, are called Relatives. The 
word to which they refer is called the An- 
" tecedent, as " the man, who came yester- 
day."-— Who is relative to the antecedent 
man. 

The pronouns who, which, are relatives. 
Who is thus declined : — 

Sing, and Plur. 
Norn, who 
Poss. whose 
Obj. whom. 

Which is nominative and objective of 
both numbers. It has no possessive case. 

Who is used in speaking of persons 
only, and is never joined with a substan- 
tive. We never say, "who man," but 
" who— " 

Which is generally used in speaking of 
things, and is used either with q, substan- 
tive or without one, as " which thing ougl 
not to be (/pne ;" " the hour is come whic 
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calls us home/' But it is sometimes used 
in speaking of persons, as "Our Father, 
which art in heaven." 

That is sometimes used as a relative, as 
"he that would live in peace and rest;" 
" mortals that would follow me." 

What is used as a compound relative, 
and stands for that which. 

Who\ which 9 and what are often joined 
with ever and soever ; whoever, whichever, 
whatsoever, and the like. 

Whoso is sometimes used for whosoever. 

IT. INTERROGATIVE PRONOUNS* 

$18. Who, which, what, are used to ask 
questions, and are then called Interroga*- 
tives. 

Who speaks only of persons. 

Which speaks both of persons and 
things. 

What may be used with or without a 
substantive: with a substantive it applies 
either to persons or to t\x\ngj&% ^ftflassoN. * 

d2 
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substantive it speaks of things only. " What 
men are ye?" "what shall I do?" 

V. INDEFINITE PRONOUNS. 

\ 19„ The following are called Indefi- 
nite Pronouns : — 

any, all, each, either, neither, every, none, 

one, other, own, same, some, self. 

Either means one of two. "Either of 
the three" is incorrect. We should say 
" Any one of the three." 

Every, own, self are not used alone, but 
are combined with other pronouns. Thus 
every one. 

Own is commonly added to the posses- 
sives of the personal pronouns, my own, 
our own, their own, and the like. 

Self and its plural selves are often com- 
bined with the possessives of pronouns of the 
first and second person, myself, yourselves, 
thyself, ourselves; and with the objectives 
of the pronouns of the third person, him- 
self, herself, itself, themselves. 
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These compound forms are used either 
as nominative or as objective cases. 
One, other, are declined thus : — 



Sing. 
N. & O. one 
Poss. one's 



Plur. I Sing. 
ones I other 
ones' I other's 



Plur. 
others 
others' 



When other is used as an adjective the 
plural is other, as other men; when it is 
used as a pronoun the plural is others. In 
Luke xxiii. 32, we read, " two other, male- 
factors;" but according to present usage 
we should have had two others. 

Few, many, more, most, much, and some 
other such adjectives, are used as pronouns. 



CHAPTER IX. 

ARTICLES. 

§ 20. The words an, a, and the, are called 
Articles. An means one. It is used 
before words beginning with a vowel, or 
with h silent, as an oa 9 an ass, an hour, an 

Mr. .£ 

d3 
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A is a shortened form of an, and is used 
before words beginning with a consonant, 
or with h sounded, as a man, a horse, a 
year. 

A n or a is callfed the Indefinite Article. 
It only tells us that one and no more is 
meant to be mentioned. 

The is another form of that It is called 
the Definite Article. It tells us that a 
particular person or thing is pointed out. 



CHAPTER X. 

VERBS. 

$ 21. Verbs are parts of speech which 
point out action (doing) or state (being). 

Verbs are of two kinds. 

i. Common Verbs, such as run, hear, 
love. 

ii. Auxiliary or helping Verbs, which 
are joined with some parts of common 
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verbs to help to express varieties of time 
and manner. 

The auxiliary verbs are be, shall, will, 
have, may, can, must, do, let 

Thus: "You shall hear a story." The 
verb shall joined with hear tells us that 
the time of hearing is not yet come, but is 
likely to come. 

The verbs, am, have, do, will, let, are also 
used as common verbs, with the respective 
meanings, exist, possess, perform, determine, 
allow. 

§ 22. When verbs express doing or act- 
ing, they are said to be in the Active 
Voice, as 7" beat, I have run, I shall stand. 
When verbs express being acted upon they 
are said to be in the Passive Voice, as / 
am beaten, I have been stopped, I shall be 
placed. 

§ 23. By means of their endings, or by 
the help of auxiliary verbs, verbs point out 
manner, time, number, and person. -.4 
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i The word in grammar ibr manner is 
Mood. There are five moods :-— 

1. The simple or indefinite form of the 
verb — the Infinitive Mood. 

2. The mood for declaring or for asking 
questions-— the Indicative Mood. 

3. The mood for command — the Im- 
perative Mood. 

4. The mood for stating a condition — 
the Subjunctive or Conditional Mood. 

5. The mood for stating actions which 
we have permission or power to do— -the 
Potential Mood. 

ii. Time. — The word used in grammar 
for time is Tense. Time is present, 
past, or fiiture. 7" walk is present tense, 
marking time present. / walked is past 
tense, marking time past. Time future 
can only be pointed out by means of an 
auxiliary; / shall love, which is called 
future tense. 

iii. Number is sometimes pointed out 
by the ending. In the indicative mood, 
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thou walkest, he walks, thou walkedst, are 
singular, ye walk, they walk, ye walked, are 
plural ; . but in the past tense the third 
person singular is the same as the plural, 
he walked, they walked : and the first per* 
son singular is always like the plural. 

iv. Person. — In the indicative mood, 
present tense, the persons of the singular 
number are distinguished by their endings : 
1. I walk, 2. Thou walkest, 3. He walks. 
In the past tense the first and third persons 
are alike : 1. 7" walked, 2. Thou walkedst, 
3. He walked. 

In the subjunctive mood the ending 
is the same for all persons and numbers. 
The form wert is an exception. 

§ 24. Common Verbs are either transi- 
tive or intransitive, i. e. they either carry 
on the action to another word, which is 
called the object ; or the action which they 
express is complete in itself, and requires 
no object to be mentioned. 
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Thus: beat requires an object, to which 
the action must pass. , It is therefore said 

to be TRANSITIVE. 

Sleep requires no object, and is there- 
fore INTRANSITIVE. 

§ 25. A Participle is a part of a verb 
which may be used as an adjective, or, in 
other Words, it is an adjective partaking of 
the nature of a verb. 

Most verbs have two participles belong- 
ing to them! 1. Hie participle in ing; 
2. the participle in d 9 t, or n. 

The participle in ing is of the present 
tense, and is in the active voice, whether 
transitive or intransitive, as walking, sit- 
ting, running. It is called the Present 
Participle, 

The participle in d y t, or », is of the past 
tense, and may be either in the active or 
passive voice. This is called the Past 
Participle. 

The pa9t participles of transitive verbs 
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are sometimes active and sometimes pas- 
sive, as I have beaten, or I am beaten; I 
have raised, or I have been raised. 

But the past participles of intransitive 
verbs are never passive. We say, I have 
walked, I have slept ; but not, I am walked, 
I have been slept. 

§ 26* The following are called the Prin- 
cipal Parts of verbs — 1. the simple form, 
as love, sit : 2. the first person singular of 
the past tense, loved, sat : 3. the participle 
present, loving, sitting: 4. the participle 
past, loved, sat. 

A verb is said to be conjugated when we 
go through its voices, moods, tenses, persons, 
and numbers. 

§ 27. We will first tonjugate the aux- 
iliary verbs. 

1. Be:— 

There are three different verbs from 
which the several parts, as here given, 
come : am, of which there is in use c 
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the indicative present ; was, of which the 
past tenses, indicative and subjtmctive, re- 
main; and be, used in the infinitive and 
subjunctive present. In old writers we 
sometimes find be used in the indicative 
present: second person singular thou 
beest, and be in the plural of all persons. 



INDICATIVE MOOD. 

Present Tense. Past Tense. 



Sing. 1. 1 am 

2. Thou art 

3. He, or she, or 

it, is 
Plur. 1 . We are 

2. You, or ye, are 

3. They are 



Sing. 1. I was 

2. Thou wast 
8. He, or she, or 
it, was 

Plur.l.We were 

2. You,orye,were 

3. They were 



IMPERATIVE MOOD. 

Present Tense. 

Sing. 1 . | Phr. 1. Be we 

2. Be thou I 2. Be ye 

& " ■ « \ ^» » " " 
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SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 



Present Tense. 

ng. 1. (if) I be 

2. (if) Thou be 

3. (if) He, or she, 

or it, be 

far. 1. (if) We be 

2. (if) You* or ye, 

be 

3. (if) They be 

Inf. Mood, be. 



Past Tense. 

Sing. 1. (if) I were 

2. (if) Thou wert 

3. (if) He, or she, 

or it, were 
Pfor. l.(if) We were 

2, (if) You, or ye, 

were 

3. (if) They were 

Pakt. Pres. being. 



Part. Past, been. 



2. Shall:- 



INDICATIVE MOOD. 



Present Tense. 

ng. 1. I shall 

2. Thoushalt 

3. He, or she, or 

it, shall 
lur. 1. We shall 
2. You, or ye, 

shall 
3* The/ siall 



Sing. 1, I should 

2. Thou shouldest 

3. He, or she, or it, 

should 
Pfor. 1. We should 

2. You, or ye, 
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3. Will:— 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 

Present Tense. Past Tense. 



Sing. 1. I will 

2. Thou wilt 

3. He, or she, or 

it, will 
Plur.l. We will 

2. You, or ye, will 

S. They will 



Sing. 1. I would 

2. Thou wouldest 

3. He, or she, or 
it, would 

Plur.l. We would 

2« You, or ye, 

would 
3. They would 

When will is used as a common verb, the 

second person singular is thou wiUest, and 

the third person singular he wills or willeth ; 

and there is a present participle willing, 

and a past tense willed. 

4. May:— 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 

Present Tense. Past Tense. 



Sing. 1 , I may 

2. Thou mayest 

3. He, or she, or 

it, may 
Plur.l. We may 

2. You, or ye, may 



Sing. 1. I might 

2. Thou mightest 

3. He, or she, or 
it, might 

Plur.l. We might 

2. You, or ye, 
. might 

& They may \ *^V«j t&£& 
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5. Can: 



INDICATIVE MOOD, 



Present Tense. 

Sing. 1 . I can 

2. Thou cafcst 

3, He, or she, or 

it, can 
Plur. 1. We can 

2. You, orye, can 

3. They can 



Past Tense. 

Sing. 1, 1 could 

2. Thoucouldest 

3. He, or she, or 

it, could • 
Plur. 1. We could 

2. You, or ye, 

could 

3. They could 



6. Must:- 



INDICATIVE MOOD. 

Present and Past Tense. 



Plur.l. We must 

2. You,orye,must 

3. They must 



Sing. 1. I must 

2. Thou must 

3. He, or she, or 

it, must 

7. Let : This verb is used as an auxiliary 
only for the imperative mood, first and 
third persons : as, let me go, let them go. In 
all other moods and tenses, it i& wk&> ^& ^ 
common verb. 

e 2 
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8. Have:- 



INDICATIVE MOOD. 



Present Tense. 

Sing. 1. 1 have 

2. Thou hast 
S. He, or she, or 
it, has 

Ptur. 1 . We have 

2. You, orye, have 

3. They have 



Past Tense. 

Sing. 1. I had 

2. Thou hadst 

3, He, or she, or 

it, had 
PUr. 1. We had 

2. You, or ye, had 

3. They had 



Sing. 1. 



IMPERATIVE MOOD. 

Present Tense. 

PUr. 1. 



2. Have thou 
3. 



2. Have ye 
3. 



SUBJQNCTIVE MOOD. 

Present Tense. 



Sing. 1. (if) I have 

2. (if) Thou have 

3. (if) He, or she, 

or it, have 



Plur.l. (if) We have 

2. (if) You, or ye, 

have 

3. (if) They have 



Inf. Mood, have. Part. Pres., having. 

Part. PAST,\va<5u 
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9. Do:^ 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 

Present Tense. Past Tense. 



Sing. 1. I do 

2. Thou dost 

3. He, er she, or 

it* does 
Plur.l. We do 

2. You, or ye> do 

3. They do 



Sing. 1. 1 did 

2. Thou didst 

3. He, or she, or 

it, did . 
Plur. 1. We did 

2. You, or ye, did 

3. They did 



Sing. 1. 



IMPERAtlVE MOOD. 

Present Tense. 
Plur. 1. 



2. Do thou 
3. 



1»*4-P 



2. Do ye 
3. 



SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 

Present Tense. 



Sing. I. (if) I do 

%. (if) Thou do 

3, (if) He, or she, 
or it, do 



Plur.l. (if) We do 

2. (if) You, or ye, 

do 

3. (if) They do 



Ihp. Mood, do. PAM.Vto*^^fcfc^ 

Pabt. Pa&t, dona, 

e3 
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§ 28. Common verbs are thus conju- 
gated : — 

Simple form, love. 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 

Present Tense. Past Tense. 



Sing. 1.1 love 

2. Thou West 

3. He loves 
P&r.l.We love 

2. You, or ye, love 

3. They love 



Sing. 1. I loved 

2. Thou lovedst 

3. He loved 
Plur. 1. We loved 

2. You, or ye, 

loved 

3. They loved 



Sing. 1. 



IMPERATIVE MOOD. 

Present Tense. 

Plur. 1. - 



2. Love thou 
3. 



2. Love ye 
3. 



SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 

Present Tense. 



Sinq. 1. (if) I love 

2. (if) Thou love 

3. (if) He love 



Plur. 1 . (if) We love 

2. (if) You, or ye, 

love 

3. (if) They love 



Inf. Mood, love. Pabt. Pres., loving. 

Pakt. PA&T,Vm3u 
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§ 29. The third person singular of the 
present tense indicative sometimes ends in 
th, as hath, doth, loveth, especially in Scrip- 
ture language. 

We generally say, you love instead of 
thou lovest or ye love, whether we speak of 
the plural or the singular number. 

§ 30. Those given above are the only 
real tenses and moods in English; but 
other varieties of time and manner are 
expressed by the help of the auxiliary 
verbs. 

Tenses expressed without auxiliaries are 
called Simple Tenses. 

Tenses made up by means of auxiliaries 
are called Compound Tenses. 

The auxiliaries which are joined with 
the other verbs to express varieties of time 
are called Auxiliaries of Tense. 

The auxiliaries which are joined with 
other verbs to express varieties of manner 
are called Auxiliaries of Mood. 
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The auxiliary verbs of tense are, am, 
have, shall, will. 

The auxiliary verbs of mood are, may, 
can, let, must. 

Remember that the present and past 
tenses of must are the same in form. 

We thus have altogether the following 
moods and tenses :— 

In the indicative mood six tenses. 

1. The Present. 2. The Past* a The 
Perfect, which expresses action complete. 
4. The Plupe[rfect, which expresses action 
complete before a given time. 5. The 
Future. 6. The Future-Perfect, which 
speaks 6f future actions as if they were 
complete. 

By means of the auxiliary do we make 
what is called the emphatic forms of the 
present and past tenses. / do love. I did 
love. 

Do is also used as an auxiliary without 
any special emphasis**!. Itt questions, Do 
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I say this ? 2. In commands, Do not say 
this. 3. In negative assertions, I do not 
say this. 

Don't, for do not 9 is more used in speak- 
ing than in writing. 

The present participle of any verb, to- 
gether with the auxiliary verb am, makes 
what is called the definite form for each 
tense, as I am loving, I was loving, I shall 
be loving, I have been loving. 

In the imperative mood one tense — 
Present. 

In the subjunctive mood two tenses- 
Present, and Past. 

In the potential mood four tenses — 
Present, Past, Perfect, and Pluperfect. 

In the infinitive mood two tenses — 
Present, and Perfect. 

In participles three tenses — Present, 
. Past, and Perfect. 

The Passive Voice is formed throughout 
- by a combination of the past ^tft&Y^s. 
I with the different parts of i\ie N©t\* be. 
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§ 31. In the following table nil the 
tenses, simple and compound, of the Ac- 
tive and of the Passive Voice are arranged 
side by side. 

N.B. The Teacher should accustom his 
pupils, when they are sufficiently advanced, 
to give an account of the several parts of 
each compound tente* Thus, I will have 
loved, the fi&Urt-perfeot of love, is made 
up of the indicative present Of will, the in* 
finitive present of have, and the,past parti- 
ciple of love. See Syntax, § 143. 

In the imperative mood let is itself always 
an imperative present, second person plural 
of the verb let. Let me love, i.e. permit 
ye me to love* Let him love, i.e. permit 
ye him to love ; and so of the other persons. 
Love is here infinitive present following let. 
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CONJUGATION OF THE VERB LOVE* 



Principal parts 
Dved. 



love, loved, loving, 



Active Voice. 

Indicative Mood. 

Present Tense. 

V 

ting. 1. I love 

2. Thou lovest 

3. He loves 
Hur. 1. We love 

2. You love 
•3. They love 

Past Tmse. 

iff. 1. 1 loved 

2. Thou lovedst 

3. He loved 
PA. We loved 

2« You loved 
3. They loved 



Passive Voice. 
Indicative Mood. 

Present Tense, 

Sing. 1. 1 am loved 

2. Thou art loved 

3. He is loved: 
Plw. 1. We are loved 

2. You are loved 

3. They are loved 

Past Tense. 

S. 1. 1 was loved 

2. Thou wast loved 

3. He was loved 
P. 1. We were loved 

% You were loved 
3. TbBj'^wftNssH^ 
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Active Voice. 
Indicative Mood. 

Perfect Tense. 
rt have 

8. 1. I have loved 

2. Thou hast loved 

3. He has loved 
P. 1. We have loved 

2. You have loved 

3. They have loved 



Pluperfect Tense. 
* had 

8.1.1 had loved 

2. Thou hadst loved | 

3. He had loved 
P. 1. We had loved 

2. You had loved 
S. They had loved 



I 



Passive Voici 

Indicative Mo< 

Perfect Tense, 
have been 

8.1.1 have been! 

2. Thou hast 

loved 

3. He has be< 

loved 
P.l.We have 
loved 

2. You have 

loved 

3. They have 

loved * 

Pluperfect Tens 
had been 

8.1.1 had been 1( 

2. Thou hadst 

loved 

3. He had b< 

loved 
P. 1. We had t 
loved 

2. You had 
loved 

3. They had 
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Active Voice. 

Indicative Mood. 

Future Tense 1 . 

shall or will 

8.1.1 shall love 

2. Thou shalt love 

3. He shall love 
P. 1. We shall love 

2. You shall love 
S. They shall love 

Future-Perfect Tense. 

shall or will have 
8. 1. I shall have loved 

2. Thou shalt have 

loved 

3. He shall have 

loved 
P.llWe shall have 
loved 

2. You shall have 

loved 

3. They shall have 

loved 



Passive Voice. 

Indicative Mood. 

Future Tense. 

shall or will he 

S.I.I shall be loved 

2. Thoushalt beloved 

3. He shall be loved 
P. 1. We shall be loved 

2. You shall be loved 

3. They shall be loved 

Future-Perfect Tense, 
shall or will have hem 

8. 1 . I shall have been 
loved 

2. Thou shalt have 

been loved 

3. He shall have been 

loved 
P. 1. We shall have 
been loved 

2. You shall have 

been loved 

3. They shall have 

been loved 



1 In those tenses in which there are more than 
one auxiliary the teacher is recommended to e^s.\<&§& 
his pupils in conjugating the tense vn\-\v ew&i <& ^& 
auxiliaries in turn. 
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Active Voice. 



Imperative Mood. 

Present Term. 

S. 1. Let me 1(5 ve 

2. Love thou 

3. Let him love 

PA. Let us love 

2. Love ye 

3. Let them love 



^Subjunctive Mood. 

Present Tense. 

S. l. r (if)]I love 

2. (if) Thou love 

3. (if) He love 
P. 1.00 We love 

2. (if) You love 

3. (if) They love 



Passive Voice, 
Imperative Mood. 

Present Tense. 

S. 1. Let me be loved 

2. Be thou loved 

3. Let him be 

loved 
P. 1. Let us be loved 

2. Be ye loved 

3. Let them be 

loved 



Subjunctive Mood. 

Present Tense. 

S. 1. (if) I be loved 

2. (if) Thou beest 

loved 

3. (if) He be loved 
P.l.(if) We be loved 

2. (if) Vou be 

loved 
& (if) They be 

toted 
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Active Voice. 

Subjunctive Mood. 

Past Tens*. 

&1. (if) I loved 

2. (if) Thou loved 

3. (iO He loved 
PA. (if) We loved 

2. (if) You loved 

3. (if) They loved 



Potential Mood.. 

Present Teme. 
may, can, or must 

S. 1. I may love 

2. Thou mayest love 

3. He may love 
PA. We may love 

2. You may love 
8. They may love 



Passive Voice. 

Subjunctive Mood. 
Past Tense. 

S. 1. (if) I were loved 

2. (if) Thou wert 

loved 

3. (if) He were 

loved 

P. 1. (if) We were 

loved 

2. (if) You were 

loved 

3. (if) They were 

loved 



Potential Mood. 

Present Tense, 
may, can, or must be 

S. 1. I may be loved 

2. Thou mayest be 

loved 

3. He may be loved 
P. 1. We may tatare& 



f2 
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Active Voice. 

Potential Mood. 

Past Tense. 

might, could, would, 
should, or must 

S. 1 . I might love 

2. Thou mightest 

love 

3. He might love 
P. 1. We might love 

2. You might love 

3. They might love 

Perfect Tense, 
may, can, or must have 

8. 1 . I may have loved 

2. Thou mayest have 

loved 

3. He may have 

loved 
P. 1. We may have 
loved 
2. You may have 
loved 
3. They may have 
loved 



Passive Voi 

Potential M 

Past Tense, 

might, could, wi 
should, or mus 

8.1. I might be 

2. Thou mi| 

be loved. 

3. He might b< 
P.I. We might 

loved 

2. You mighl 

loved 

3. They mig] 

loved 

Perfect Tens 

may, can, or mm 
been 

8. 1. I may have 
loved 

2. Thou may es 

been love< 

3. Hemayhav 

loved 
P. 1. We may 
been love( 
2. You may 
\^ew love( 
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Active Voice. 

Potential Modi). 

Pluperfect Tens*. 

might y could, would, 
should, or must have 

S. I. I might have 
loved 

2. Thou mightest 

have loved 

3. He might have 

loved 
P. 1, We might have 
loved 
2. You might h*ve 

loved 
9. They might have 
loved 



Infinitive Mood. 

Pres. Love, or to love 
Per/. To have loved 

Participles. 

Present. Loving 
Perfect. Having loyed 



Passive Voice. 

Potential Moon. 

Pluperfect Tense. 

mighty could, would, 
should, or must have been 

S.l. I might have been 
loved 

2. Thou mightest 

have been loved 

3. He might have 

been loved 
P. 1. We might have 

been loved 
2. You might have 

been loved 
8. They might have 

been loved 



Infinitive Mood. 

Pres. To be loved 
Perf. To have been 
loyed 

Participles. 

Present. Being loved 
I Perfect. Having been 
I loved 

Past Partici*lt&. 

Loved. 

f3 
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§ 32. Questions are asked by placing 
the nominative after the auxiliary verb, 
Do I lovef Am I loved? or, when no 
auxiliary is used, after the common verb, 
as Simon, steepest thou ? 

§ 33. When the future is used simply 
to foretel, it is as follows :— • 



Sing. 

1. I shall go 

2. Thou wilt go 

3. He will go 



Plur. 

1. We shall go 

2. You, will go 
•" 3. They mil go 



" I or we will go" marks a deliberate 
choice an the part of those who go, 

' _ I shall go" marks that the per- 
"you, they J 

sons who go have no choice in the matter. 
In asking questions in the first and third 
persons, shall and will are used much as in 
making direct assertions. "Shall I hear 
the nightingale ? Will he hear the night- 
iDga\e ?" 
But in asking a question m &* .wwqA 
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person, shall and not will is used in refer- 
ence to an event simply future. "Shall 
you hear the nightingale ? You will hear 
the nightingale ; shall you not V 

Should and would, which are the past 
tenses of shall and will, are used in a simi- 
lar manner, when we wish to make an 
assertion as simply conditional. 



Sing. 
I should go 
Thou wouldest go 
He would go 



Plur. 
We should go 
You would go 
They would go. 



/" 



In asking questions, there is the same 
variety. 

" If it were fine, I should go into the 
wood. You would hear the nightingale; 
should joxinotV' 

When should and would follow if, there 
is no difference of usage in the different 
persons. " If I should go. If- you should 
go. 

See Syntax, § 141. 
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CONJUGATION. 

§ 34. Verbs are said to differ in 
jugation according to the way in \ 
they form their past tense. 

There are two conjugations : — 

1. When the past tense ends in d, e 
or t, as loved, benefited, spelt, made. T 
called the regular conjugation. 

2. When the past tense is made 
change in the vowel sound of the ver 
break, brake; take, took. This is c 
the irregular conjugation. 

The following are the chief irre 
verbs. Many form their participles 
en, or ne. 



Class 


i. In \?hich the vowel of the 


tense 1$ a. 




Ptes. 


Past. 


Part. 


begin 


began 


begun 


come 


came 


come 
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\es. 


Past. 


Part. 


nk 


drank 


drunk or 
drunken 


• 

t 


ate 


eaten 


e 


gave 


given 




lay 


lain 


8 


rang 


rung 


1 


ran 


run 


\ 


saw 


seen 


ink 


shrank or 


shrunk or 




shrunk 


shrunken 


8 


sang 


sung 


k 


sank or sunk 


sunk or sunken 




sat 


sat 


nk 


stank or stunk 


stunk 


im 


swam 


swum 


ing 


sprang or sprung sprung 



Class ii. In which the vowel is e. 



>w 


blew 


blown 


>w 


crew 


crowed 


IW 


drew 


diavni 
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Pres. 


Past. 


Part. 


fall 


fell 


fallen 


fly 


* flew 


flown 


grow 


grew 


grown 


hold 


held 


holden or held 


know 


knew 


known 


slay 


slew 


slain 


throw 


threw 


thrown 



Class iii. In which the vowel is 0, «, 
or ou. 



abide 


abode 




abode 


bind 


bound 




J)ound 


bear 


bore or 


bare 


borne 


break 


broke or brake 


broken 


choose 


chose 




chosen 


cleave 


clove or 


clave 


cloven or cleft 


cling 


clung 




clung 


dig 


dug 




dug or digged 


drive 


drove 




driven 


fight 


fought 




fought 


find 


found 




found 
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es. 


Past. 


Part. 


r 
> 

ike 


flung 
forsook 


flung 
forsaken 


ze 


froze 


frozen 


d 

r 

3 


got 

ground 
hung or 
rode 


gotten or got . 
ground 
hanged hung or hanged 
ridden 




rose 


risen 


:e 


shook 


shaken 


e 


shone 


shone 


e 


smote 


smitten 


k 


spoke 


spoken 


a 


spun 
stood 


. spun 
stood 


I 


stole 


stolen 




stuck 


stuck 


le 


stung 
strode 


stung 

strode or strid- 






den 


:e 


struck 

strong 


struck or 
stricken 
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Pres. 


Past. 


Part. 


strive 


strove 


striven 




swear 


swore 


sworn 


swing 


swung 


swung 


tear 


tore 


torn 


take 


took 


taken 


tread 


trod 


trodden 


thrive 


throve 


" thriven 


wear 


wore 


worn 


weave 


wove 


woven 


win 


won 


won 


wind 


wound 


wound 


wring 


wrung 


wrung 


write 


wrote 


written 



Class iv. In which the vowel is t. 



bite " bit bitten or bit 

chide chid or chode chidden or 

chid 
do did done 

hide hid hidden 

slide slid slid 
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Some participles from regular verbs end 
in n or en. 



Pres. 


Part. 


Pres. 


Part. 


lade 


laden 


sew 


sewn 


hew 


hewn 


sow 


sown 


melt 


molten 


show 


shown 


mow 


mown 


strew 


strown 


shave . 


shaven 


swell 


swollen 


3hear 


shorn 







§ 35. Verbs which are wanting in cer- 
tain principal parts are called defective. 

Can, shall, may, have only the present 
md past tenses of the indicative mood. 

Must was originally a past form, but is 
used as a present as well as a past tense. 

Ought is the past tense of owe, but 
seems to be used as a present. See Syntax, 
} 145. 

Methinks, me seems, are Impersonal 
irerbs, equivalent to it appears to me, it 
teems to me. The former has a past tense, 
methought. 
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CHAPTER XL 

PARTICLES. 
PREPOSITIONS, CONJUNCTIONS, ADVERBS. 

§ 36. Particles are small parts of speech, 
used to join words or sentences to each 
other, or to qualify other words. 

§ 37. Prepositions are particles placed 
before nouns, pronouns, verbs in the in- 
finitive mood, or present participles, to 
point out time, place, or circumstance. 
Some prepositions are also used as adverbs. 

The following are the prepositions most 
in use : — 

of, for, by, with ; at, to, from ; in, into, 
towards; on, upon, off; through, beyond; 
within, without ; under, over ; above, below, 
beneath ; against, about ; around, among, 
between ; before, behind ; during, after. 
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§ 38. Conjunctions are particles used 
to unite sentences together, or to express 
opposition between them. 

The following are the conjunctions most 
in use : — 

and, as; either, or, neither, nor; al- 
though, though, but, than; for, that, because; 
if, unless, lest. 

Conjunctions which unite are called 
coupling, or Copulative Conjunctions, as 
and, as, also, for. 

Conjunctions which oppose are called 
Adversative, as but, although, either. 

§ 39. Adverbs are particles used to 
qualify verbs, adjectives, or other adverbs. 

Some of the most common adverbs are : 
even, so, also, too ; now, often, always, seldom, 
ever, never ; very, rather. 

Adverbs are added to verbs to express 
either the time, or the place, or the man- 
ner of the action. " I speak now." " He 
sat here." " You come slowly." 

Adverbs are added to adjectives or other 

g2 
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adverbs to mark degree. "John is very 
good." " Jane reads rather slowly." 

1. Many adverbs are the same in form 
as nouns adjective, as far, near, ill; and 
most adjectives may be made adverbs by 
adding ly, which means like ; as smoothrly, 
plain4y. 

2. Many adverbs are formed from pro- 
nouns; e.g.: — thus, here, there, hence, 
thence, hither, thither, then. 

Of these here, hence, hither refer to a near 
place ; there, thence, thither to a place more 
remote. 

The relative and interrogative adverbs 
are formed in the same way : — how, ichere, 
whence, whither, when, why, wherefore. 

Relative adverbs also perform the part 
of conjunctions. 

The adverbs here, there, and where are 
often combined with the prepositions of, 
by, in, SfC. — 
hereof, i.e. of this matter; hereby, i.e. by 

this thiifg; herein, i.e. in this place; 
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thereof, i.e. of thai matter; whereof 
i. e. of which ; whereby, i.e. by which, 
wherefore, i. e. for which, and the 
like. 

■ 

3. Numeral adverbs — once, twice, thrice ; 
sily, secondly, &c. 

4. The adverbs yes, yea, ay, no, nay, 
e used simply to affirm ^or deny, without 
ing attached to any other word. 
Prepositions with substantives, with pro- 
►uns, or with adjectives are sometimes 
ed as adverbs — 

length, at all, at least, at most, at first, at 

last, to-day, to-morrow, in earnest. 
Hence come such adverbs as indeed, 
mg,* abroad, aback, aright, away, a is a 
ortened form of the preposition on 1 . 

1 In Acts xiii. 36 we have David fell on sleep, 
actly equivalent to the more common expression 
I asleep. There is a similar contraction in the 
rase what's o'clock ? i. e. what is on the clock ? 
hat hour is marked upon the clock.) 

<*3 
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Some adverbs admit of comparison :— 
much more most 

near nearer next 

soon sooner soonest 

Adverbs in ly generally take more and 
most, as 

more plainly, most plainly. 

$ 40. Interjections are words of ex- 
clamation, expressing surprise, joy, grief, 
&c, as oh ! alas ! hollo ! 

They are generally followed by the 
mark (!), which is called a note of admi- 
ration* 



! 
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PART II. SYNTAX. 

The beginner is recommended to confine his at- 
tention to those parts of the Syntax which refer to 
the Mules summed up in Chap. XVII. 

CHAPTER I. 

SUBJECT, PREDICATE, AND COPULA. 

§ 41. Syntax is that part of Grammar 
which teaches us how to put words to- 
gether. 

A Sentence is such a collection of words 
is makes up a complete statement. 

A sentence must always contain a verb 
expressed or implied. 

Sentences are either simple or com- 
pound. 

. A compound sentence consists of more 
than one simple sentence. 
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In a compound sentence one simple 
sentence is often dependent upon another. 

A clause is a simple sentence, which 
forms part of a compound sentence. 

A phrase is a collection of words ex- 
pressing some one idea, but not forming a 
sentence. 

John was a good boy, and he was so in- 
dustrious at school, that he gained a 
prize. 

This is a compound sentence made up 
of three simple sentences, John was a 
good boy, he was industrious at school and 
he gained a prize. 

The sentence he gained a prize is de- 
pendent upon the sentence he was indus- 
trious at school. 

John was a good boy is a clause. 

John, the most industrious of scholars, 
gained a prize. 

The most industrious of scholars is a 
phrase. There is only a simple sentence here, 
which tells us that John gained a prize. 
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§ 42. A sentence fully stated consists of 
three parts ; as, John is good. 

1. The Subject, the person or thing 
spoken of — John. 

2. The Predicate, what is said of the 
subject — -good. 

3. The Copula, which unites the sub- 
ject and predicate — is. 

The copula and predicate are often both 
contained in one word. 

John runs. 

Runs both tells us what is said, and that 
it is said of John. 

The copula, when it stands by itself, is 
always some part of the verb to be. 

§ 43. The subject of a simple sentence 
may either be the name of a person or 
thing, as John, bread, virtue ; or a verb in 
the infinitive mood* as To err is human; 
or may consist of a word together with 
certain particulars belonging to it. 

Such additions to a word are called 
Attributes. 
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Strictly speaking the subject consists • 
the noun with its attributes; but it 
usual to call the simple word the subject 

A well-known book of high character is 
treasure. 

Book is called the subject; wdl-knou 
and of high character are called its attribute 

In the predicate too there may be atti 
butes, as if we were to add to treasu 
the attribute invaluable, 

A well-known book of high character 
an invaluable treasure. 

§ 44. If the verb be tbanstitve, thei 
will be a person or thing to which tl 
action passes. This is called the Objec 
of the verb. 

God made the world. 

The world is object of the verb made. 

§ 45. There may also be words expre 
sive of the manner, place, and time < 
action. These are called Adjuncts. 

John passed William hastily in the sire 
yesterday. 
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Hastily is an adjunct of manner; in 
the street is an adjunct of place ; yesterday 
is an adjunct of time* 

There may also be adjuncts of instru- 
ment and of cause. 

I patted the pony with my hand* 
With my hand is an adjunct of instru- 
ment. 

I praised him for his gentleness. 

For his gentleness is an adjunct of cause. 

§ 46. The regular order of a sentence is 
Subject, Copula, and Predicate; but this 
>rder is often changed, especially in poetry. 

Good is the word which he has spoken ; 
„ e. The word which he has spoken is good. 



CHAPTER II. 

SYNTAX OF THE NOMINATIVE CASE. 

§ 47. I* The Nominative Is the Sub- 
ject of some Verb. 
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/ read. John runs. I and John are 
Nominatives. 

§ 48. The subject is generally omitted 
'when the verb is in the second person of 
the imperative mood. 

Love thy neighbour. The subject is thou 
understood. 

Obey your father's. The subject is you 
or ye understood. 

In Scripture and solemn speeches the 
Nominatives thou and ye are often ex- 
pressed. 

Go thou, and do likewise. 

Speak ye every man the truth to his 
neighbour. 

The Nominative is omitted in some 
common phrases. 

Thank you 9 i. e. I thank you. Pray, i. e. 
I pray. Prithee, i. e. I pray thee. 

In the phrases as is said, as will be 
proved, and the like, it is omitted. 

King John, as has been said, was in 
London ; i. e. as it has been said. 



i 



ic 
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It refers to the statement of King John 
being in London. 

§ 49. When the Nominative is far from 
its verb, a second Nominative is some- 
times added. 

They that go down in ships and occupy 
their business in great waters, these 
men see the works of the Lord. 

They and these men are both Nomina- 
tives, subjects of the verb see. 

§ 50. The Nominative sometimes has its 
verb omitted. 

Thus far William, i. e. thus far William 
spoke. 

Wherefore this haste? i.e. whence is 
this haste ? 

How beautiful the night ! i. e. is the night 

Strange folly ! i. e. is the/o%. 

Lo, a voice from heaven, i. e. came from 
heaven. 

This omission is common in compound 
sentences, a verb being understood from 
a former clause. 
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We run as fast as they, i. e. as they run. 

$ 51. In direct assertions the Nomina- 
tive usually stands before the verb. 

The nightingale will sing. 

It sometimes follows the verb when the 
sentence begins with a particle or with an 
adjunct. 

Then went the captain with the officers. 

In those days came John the Baptist. 

The particle there often stands before 
the verb to show that the Nominative will 
follow it. 

Then there arose certain of the synagogue. 

There was heard a sound of thunder. 

The Nominative follows the verb in 
the phrases said he, spake. John, quoth I, 
and the like. 

The regular order of the Nominative and 
verb is often changed in poetry. See § 65. 

§ 52. In intertrogative sentences the 
Nominative follo^ the verb or the 
auxiliary. 
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In Scripture and in poetry the personal 
pronouns sometimes follow the simple 
forms of the present and past tenses. 

Believest thou this ? Saw they the man ? 

In common language the emphatic forms 
(see p. 55) of the present and past are used, 
and the Nominative follows do or did. 

Do you believe ? Did they see the man ? 

In compound tenses the Nominative 
stands next to the first auxiliary, unless it 
is separated from it by not. 

WillHanty comet Will not Harry come? 

Might John have been asked? Might 
not John have been asked ? 

£ 53. II. The Nominative is used after 
the verb to be, or its participles. 

/ am he. I is subject of am; he is 
Nominative following am and referring to 
the same person as /. 

William has been a teacher. William 
and teacher Are both Nominatives, and both 
refer to the same person. 

h2 
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The regular order of the words is some- 
times inverted, especially in poetry. 
King Edward was a warrior brave, 
A warrior brave was he. 

The regular order of the last verse would 
be, ffe was a brave warrior. 

Such expressions as It is me, It is him, 
are incorrect 

The Nominative is used in the same way 
after become, seem, and the like, and after 
passive verbs. 

She became queen. He seemed a gentleman. 

Cicero was called the father of his country. 

Queen, gentleman, and father are Nomi- 
natives. 

It will be observed that every passive 
form is made up of some part of the 
auxiliary to be, and a past participle. 

If the substantive following a passive 
verb do not refer to the subject of the 
verb, it is not in the Nominative. See § 65. 

In the phrase It becomes him, becomes is 
used in a peculiar serine for suits. 
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§ 54. JIJ, The Nominative is used in 
Apposition. 

When two substantives, or a personal 
pronoun and substantive stand together, 
and both refer to the samp person pr thing, 
they are said to be in Apposition, and are 
always in the same ease. 
• / the king decree. 

John the Baptist came preaching. 

J and the king are Nominatives in Ap- 
position; John and the Baptist are Nomi- 
natives in Apposition. 

Mister William Johnson i$ here. 

Mister (usually written Mr 9 ) William 
md Johnson are Nominatives in Appo- 
sition. 

§ 55. IV- The NoMjNApyg is used with 
& Participle, no verb beipg expressed or 

understood. 
This ia ealled the Nominative Absolute. 
He being the first in his class, the other 
children looked up to him, 

h3 
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He is Nominative Absolute used with 
being. 

The king having spoken, the prisoner was 
led away. 

The king is Nominative Absolute, used 
with having spoken. 

The bow well bent and smart the spring, 
Vice seems already slain. 

Bow is used with the participle bent, but 
in prose being would have been inserted. 

The bow being well bent 9 and the spring 
being smart. 

Sometimes the Nominative stands by 
itself without a participle. 

So down he came— for loss of time, 
Although it grieved him sore 9 

Yet loss of pence, he knew full well, 
Would trouble him much more. 

Here loss (of time) is Nominative Ab- 
solute. 

This arises from a change made by the 
writer in the form of his sentence. He 
begins as if he would write loss of time 
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would trouble him much less than loss of 
pence ; but as he goes on, fie changes the 
form of his sentence. 

§ 56. V. The Nominative is used when 
a person is spoken to. 

. Thy name, O Ccesar, is famous. 

I am not mad, most noble Festus. 

Love righteousness, ye that be judges of 
the earth. 

CcBsar, Festus, and ye are Nominatives. 

The Nominative is also used in excla- 
mations. 

01 the depth of the riches both of the 
wisdom and knowledge of God ! 

Depth is Nominative. 



CHAPTER III. 

government of substantives. 

§ 57. When the case of a substantive 
depends upon another word, it isjsaid to be 
governed by that word. 

John's hat ; like me ; he saw thee ; for him. 
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John's is governed by the substantive 
hat; me is "governed by the adjective 
like; thee is governed by the verb saw; 
him is governed by the preposition for. 

SYNTAX OF THE POSSESSIYE CASE. 

§ 58. I. The Possessive is governed by 
a Substantive, and marks the person or 
thing to which that substantive belongs. 

The queen's crown. $ke subjects" pros- 
perity. 

Queen's is governed by crown ; subjects' 
is governed by prosperity. 

§ 59. The substantive whiph governs 
the Possessive is sometimes omitted : — 

1. When the Possessive forms the pre- 
dicate of the sentence. 

This hat is John's, i. e. John's hat. 
The field is the children's, i.e. the chil- 
dren's field. 

The house is pours, \. e. your house. 

2. When house or place are under- 
stood :— • 
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He came to my father's, i. e. my father's 
house. 

The phrases St. Pauts, i. e. cathedral ; 
St. Bartholomew's, i. e. hospital, are exam- 
ples of this usage. 

3. When the substantive may be under- 
stood from what has gone before : — 

Whose book is this f It is one of my 
father's, i. e. ojie of my father's books. 

This stick is not one of mine. 

Of governs sticks understood, and mine 
is governed by sticks. 

As to the Possessive forms mine, yours, 
and the like, .see Accidence, § 15. 

§ 60. The Possessive stands before its 
substantive, but may be separated from it 
by an adjective or adjectives belonging 
to that substantive. 

« 

We saw Johfi's father. 
Father is governed by saw, and John's by 
father. 

Susan 9 s bright and smiling face. 
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Susan's is governed by face; o 
bright and smiling are attributes. 

§ 61. When two Poasessives c 
gether, and the second has no arti 
first is governed by the second) i 
second by the substantive whi 
lows, 

Hit sister's son. 

His is governed by sister% and 
by son, 

§ 62. II. The Possessive is usee 

POSITION. 

When a personal pronoun ai 
stantive are in Apposition, both ar 
Possessive Case, 

His, the farmer's wife. 

His and farmer's are in Appositi 
both governed by wife. . 

This kind of Apposition is n< 
mon. 

When two or wore Possessivef 
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►positioii, the last only takes the final 

William the Conqueror's son. 
Mr. William Johnson's house. 
The substantives in Apposition are 
ated as one word. 

§ 63. When two substantives comd to- 
cher, and one is an attribute of the 
ter, this is usually in the Possessive, 
t sometimes is not so. 
The hall door, the schoolroom table, a 

mountain lamb, the mother country. 
These are in fact compound substan- 
es (see Accidence, § 4), and might be 
mected by a hyphen, but the two words 
i often printed or written distinct from 
>h other. 



CHAPTER IV 
Syntax of the objective case. 

£64 I. Tob Objective \a g^eku&Vi 
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some Transitive Verb, and marks the 
object of that verb. 

Harry liked school. 

School is the Objective, object of the 
verb liked. 

The master praised him. 

Him is the object of praised. 

The Objective sometimes follows a pas- 
sive verb. 

They mil be taught obedience. Obedience 
is the object of will be taught. 

§ 65. The object in its regular order 
follows the verb. 

John assisted me. 

But when stress is laid upon the object, 
it often comes first. 

The father I respected, the son I loved. 

Me he restored, and him he hanged. 

In poetry the regular order is often 
changed. 

For saddle-tree scarce reached had he. 
i. e. He had scarce reached the saddle-tor^ 



II 



I 
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§ 66. When the object has preceded 
its* verb, the Objective of the personal 
pronoun is sometimes added. 

Strawberry-blossoms, one and all, 
We must spare them. 
Strawberry -blossoms is object to spare, 
them is a repeated object. 

§ 67. Some verbs take two objects, the 
Immediate, and the more Remote. 

My father gave the horse some hay. 

Horse and hay are both objects of the 
verb gave ; but hay is the Immediate ob- 
ject, the thing given ; horse is the Remote 
object, that to which it was given. 

But if it is said, 

My father gave the horse away ; 
horse is here the Immediate object, the 
thing given. 

§ 68. The Remote object may be more 
fully expressed by means of the prepo- 
sition to or for. 
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My father gave some hay to the horse. 

A pergonal pronoun is most commonly 
used as a Remote object. 

Send us the books. Tell him d story. 

John will lend you a slate. 

William has built them a cottage. 

The Remote object, when expressed by 
an Objective without a preposition, must 
stand next after the verb. 

Give the mother the foal means give the 
foal to the mother. 

Give the foal the mother means give the 
mother to the foal. 

§ 69. II. The Objective is used after 
some Intransitive verbs when its mean- 
ing is akin to that of the verb. 

They have slept their sleep. He went his 
way. 
. Sleep and way are Objectives used after, 
but not properly speaking objects of the 
verbs slept, went. 

fcjf TO. III. The OBJKCtrm V* ^<tt*\\s&<! 
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by the Adjective like, and by Preposi- 
tions. 

His daughter is like him. She treated 
her like me. ' 

Like is the only adjective which go- 
verns a case. 

All prepositions govern the Objective. 

Of me, to thee, for him, from us. 

JVo one will listen to the music except 
me. 

Except is a preposition followed by the 
objective me. 

§ 71. IV. The Objective is used in 
Apposition. 

This usage is precisely the same as in 
the nominative, § 54. 

God save Victoria, our gracious Queen. 

QueWt Victoria, are Objectives in Appo- 
sition 

§ 72. V. The Objective is used to 

measure Time or Space, 

They continued to travel tefi days % i, e. 

during ten days. 

I 2 
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We have toiled all night, i. e. during all 
night. 

October is thirty-one days long, i.e. lasts 
for thirty-one days. 

The lake is two miles broad and ten miles 
long. 

Two miles and ten miles are Objectives 
used to measure space. 

§ 73. VI. The Objective is used in cer- 
tain Exclamations : — 

Ah me ! Me miserable ! 



CHAPTER V. 

AGREEMENT or concord. 

§ 74. There is Concord or Agreement 
in Gender, Number, Case, and Person. 

Words agree in Gender. 

When we say she, speaking of a woman, 
she and woman agree in Gender, both being 
feminine. 
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Words agree iu Number. 

This man ; this and man agree in Num- 
ber, both being singular* 

Words agree in Case. 

His, the former's horse ; his and farmer's 
are both possessive; they agree in Case. 

Words agree in Person. 

He walks ; he and walks are both third 
persons ; they agree in Person ; they also 
agree in Number, for both are singular. 

SYNTAX OF ADJECTIVES. 

§ 75. I. An Adjective is used with 
some Substantive which it qualifies. 

A good man % a good womqn, good pien, 
good things. 

Adjectives dQ ppt vary iri their end- 
ings ; good applies \o man, woman, or thing, 
one or many. 

Sometimes there may be a doubt to 
which of two substantives aii Adjeptive 
belongs. M 

i3 ■ 
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A good farmers horse may mean either 
a horse belonging to a good farmer, or a 
good horse belonging to a farmer. 

In the former case good qualifies far- 
mer's, in the latter case it qualifies horse. 

The sense of the passage must deter- 
mine which of the two is meant. 

§ 76. Adjectives are used in the com- 
parative and superlative to express the 
degree in which various objects possess a 
certain quality. 

John is good. William is better. Richard 
is best. 

William is better when compared with 
John. Richard is best when compared 
both with John and William. 

The comparative is used when only two 
objects are compared together. 

This is the prettier of the two cats. 

When more than two objects are com- 
pared the superlative is used. 

Charles is the youngest of all the scholars. 
Hence if there are two \rco>ft\stfc nr<& *k\ 
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hich is the taller ? if there are more than 
>, we say Which is the tallest? 
[n either case we may use the com- 
ative with than. 

Charles is taller than his brother. 
3r, Charles is taller than his brothers. 
\ 77. Double comparatives and superla- 
3S are improper. 

ft is incorrect to say more braver or 
*$er for more brave or worse. 
We sometimes however find, even in 
>d writers, lesser used for less, and in 
ts xxvi. 5 we read the most straitest sect. 
[n Scripture the term Most Highest is 
died to God, in order to express sur- 
sing majesty. 

Such words as extreme, supreme, since 
y express in themselves quality in a 
erlative degree, do not properly admit 
comparison. 

\ 78. An Adjective generally stands 
ore its substantive, but sometimes, 
ecially in poetry, follows it* 
I am a linendraper bold* 
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When there are adjuncts belonging t< 
the Adjective, it follows the substan 
tive. 

The moon, lovely ifi her brightness, glad' 
dens the night. 

§ 79. II. An Adjective stands alone 
after the verbs am, become, and the like, 
or their participles. 

Caesar toas ambitious. 

The men becoming brave. 

§ 80. III. An Adjective with the De- 
finite Article has sometimes its substan- 
tive omitted but understock. 

Which horse will you have ? I mil havt 
the white, i, e. the white horse. 

§ 81. The plural men is often under 
stood. 

Toll for the brave, i, e. the brave men. 

Sometimes an Adjective is made into i 
plural substantive by the addition of i 
See Accidence, § 11. 

§ 82. The substantive belonging to ai 
Adjective in the comparative or in the su 
perlative is often QV&ttft3u 
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ire hath not arisen a greater than 
the Baptist, i. e. a greater man. 

? wisest of the Athenians give them 
i. e. the wisest men. 

3. IV. An Adjective with the De- 
: Article is used to express an ab- 
quality. 

mire the beautiful, but love the good, 

dmire what is beautiful, but love what 

i. 

the same way the dark is used for 

ess, and the like. 

4. V. Some few Adjectives are used 
ld verbs, as right, wrong, fast, and in 
Dmparative and superlative degrees, 

best, worse, worst. 

ve you done your sum right ? No ; 
T did it wrong. You did it too fast. 

jht, wrong, fast, mark the manner of 

• 

jht and pretty are used as adverbs of 

e, e.g. right well ; pretty good* 



But generally such express!) 
knife cuts sharp, the ball runs si 
incorrect. 

§ 85. All Numerals are 1 
and follow the same rules of Syi 

Three children. 

We are seven, i. e. seven persoi 

§ 86. The Numerals stand a' 
they express an abstract numbei 

Two and two make four. 



CHAPTER VI. 

SYNTAX OF PRONOUNS 

§ 87. Personal Pronouns ar 
substantives, and have been < 
with them. 

.Relative and Interrogative 
will be considered in the next cl 

All other Pronouns partake i 
ture of adjectives, and may 
Adjectival. 
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§ 88. 1. Adjectival Pronouns are used 
• **Hth a Substantive expressed. 
This girl, each bird, all persons. 
Demonstrative Pronouns which vary ac- 
cording to their number must agree in 
dumber with the substantive to which they 
l>elong. 

This boy, these boys; that man, those 

men. 
In such phrases as this ten years, ten 
&ea/rs is considered as. one space of time, 
^nd thii agrees with space implied in ten 
^jears. 

$.89. II. Adjectival Pronouns stand 
mlone, but some substantive is under- 
stood. 

This, standing by itself, may refer to 
any person or thing. The particular sen- 
x tence determines to what substantive it 
belongs. 

If you admire a watch, look at this, i. e. 
this watch. 
Each has her own task. 
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If we have been speaking of worn 
is each woman ; if we speak of bees 
each bee. 

Here, said one, is your hatchet, i.€ 
person. 

The one, the other are used to m 
person, thing, or class, as opposed t 
other person, thing, or class. 

Cimon and Pericles were rival states 
the one courted the nobles, the 
flattered the people. 

The one man, viz. Cimon, is oppos 
the other man, viz. Pericles. 

Of these tables the one is mine, the 
is yours. 

A meeting differs from a mob, th 
being orderly, the other turbulent. 

§ 90. Adjectival Pronouns do n< 
general take an article ; one, other, and 
are exceptions. 

Such an one, another, the one, the 
the same. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

SYNTAX OF THE RELATIVE AND INTERRO- 
GATIVE PRONOUNS. 

$ 91. I. 'A Relative Pronoun agrees 
with its Antecedent in Gender and 
Number, but not in Case. 

Who, whose, whom are either singular 
or plural, masculine or feminine, but not 
neuter; which is singular or plural, and 
generally neuter. 

He, who knows his lesson may repeat 
it 

Who is masculine singular, agreeing 
with its Antecedent he in gender and 
number. Who and he are both nomina- 
tives, but from independent causes, for if 
we changed he into him we should still 
say who; Let him who knows his lesson 
repeat it. 

I spoke to the women, whose husbands 
j/ou mentioned* 
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Whose is feminine plural, agreeing with 
women in gender and number ; but women 
is objective, and whose is possessive. 

That is the horse which he saw at the 
fair. . 

Which is neuter singular, agreeing with 
its Antecedent horse in gender and num- 
ber; but horse is nominative, and which 
is objective. 

The soldiers appeared, which frightened 
the rebels. 

The Antecedent of which is thing (via. 
the appearing of the soldiers) implied in 
the previous clause., 

Who is used of all persons, / who am, 
Thou who art, He who is, We who are, and 
the like. 

Our Father, which art in heaven. 

Here which is masculine (see Accidence, 
§ 17), and is second person singular, refer- 
ring to its Antecedent Thou understood. 

Who, whose, whom are not properly ap- 
plied to things. They are sometimes ap- 
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plied to arlimals, because animals niay be 
spokeii of as persons. See Accidence* p. 33. 

§ 92. Which is sometimes accoinpanied 
by a substantive denoting either a person 
or a thing, when we wish to mark parti- 
cularly to what the Relative belongs. 

At which day. With all which kings 
and states. 

Who, whose, and whom are not used in 
this manner. 

§ 93. The Antecedent is sometimes 
omitted. 

Who steals my purse, steals trash. 

The Antecedent of who is he under- 
stood. 

Vengeance strikes whom Heaven decrees 
to fall. 

The Antecedent of whom is him under- 
stood. 

§ 94. 1L The Case bf a Relative Pro- 
noun depends upon the sentence to which 
it belongs. 

He who knows his lesson may repeal xl* 

k2 
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Who is nominative, subject of knows. 
I spoke to the women> whose husbands 

you mentioned. 
Whose is possessive, governed by hus- 
bands. 

That is the horse which he saw at the 

fair. 
Which is objective, object of saw. 

§ 95. A Relative Pronoun generally 
stands at the beginning of the sentence 
to which it belongs. 

The possessive whose may be preceded 
by a word governing the case on which 
it depends :— 

Concerning whose report. 

Concerning governs report^ upon which 
whose depends. 

§ 96. The objective of the Relative Pro- 
noun may either precede or follow the 
preposition which governs it; but if the 
preposition follows, it must be placed after 
tf word to which, it joLua the Pronoun. 
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Of whom we have spoken, or, whom we 
have spoken of. 

§ 97. The objective of the Relative 
Pronoun is often omitted. 

The person I spoke to answered for those 
he brought with him, i. e. the person whom 
/ spoke to answered for those whom he 
brought with him. 

The nominative is sometimes omitted 
in poetry, but not so commonly. 
He never counted him a man 
Would strike below the knee. 
Or* Who would strike. 

§ 98. The Demonstrative Pronoun that 
is used as a Relative of all genders, num- 
bers, and persons, but must always stand 
first in its own sentence. 

/ that speak, i. e. for / who speak. 

The goods that are in the house, i. e. the 
goods which are in the house. 

The person that I alluded to. 

In poetry there is sometimes a change in 
the regular order. 

K3 
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'Tis like a spider's airy web 
From every breath that flies ; 
for that flies from every breath. 

Observe; we can place no governing 
word before that 9 used as a Relative. 

We cannot say the person to that / 
alluded, for the person to whom / alluded. 

In old writers that is used for that which. 

To do always that is righteous in Thy 
sight, i. e. that which is righteous. 

§ 99. The compound Relative what 
contains in it both Antecedent and Relative. 

/ hear what you say, i. e. that which you 
say: that is object of hear, and which is 
object of say. 

When a preposition precedes what, it 
governs the Antecedent contained in it 

/ speak of what I heard, i. e. / speak of 
that which / heard. 

If the preposition belongs to the sen- 
tence following what, that sentence is to 
be regarded as an indirect question. See 
<fl06. 
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§ 100. Whoever, whosoever, whichever, 
whatever, and the like often bave the Ante- 
cedent omitted. 

Whoever pleases may learn to write, i. e. 
any one who pleases may learn to write. 

If the Relative sentence stands first, and 
the Antecedent is in a different case from 
the Relative, the personal pronoun must 
be inserted in the sentence to which the 
Antecedent belongs. 

Whomever you send, I will admit, 

Whoever comes, shall be admitted, 
because the Relative and Antecedent are 
in the same case. 
But 

Whomever you send, he shall be admitted, 

Whoever comes, I will admit him, 
because the Relative and Antecedent are 
in different cases. 

These are to be regarded as repeated 
nominatives or objectives, see §§ 49. 66. 
Any one whom you send, he, &c. 
Any one who come$ 9 1 will admit lilm. 
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In such phrases as tbhoeter it may be, 
the Antecedent any one is understood. 

/ will give it to the best bay whoever it 
may be, i. e. to any one, who may be the 
best. 

These Pronouns are governed in the 
same manner as what. 

He would deserve a prize to ivhomever I 
should give it, but I will give it to whoever 
is best, i.e. he would deserve d prize, I 
mean any one to whom / should give it, 
but I will give it to toy one whoevef is 
best 

The first to governs the Relative whom, 
the second governs the implied Antecedent 
any one. . 

§ 101. Observe that the use of who and 
whoever for objective cases is incorrect, as, 
for instance, 

Who did you speak tof should be, Whom 
did you speak to f 

I will give it to whoever I choose, should 
be, I will give it to vrtiomfcNsx I shoo%^ 
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§ 102, Whatever, whatsoever sometimes 
occur, the rest of the sentence to which 
they belong being understood. 

I wrong no person whatever, i.e. whatever 
he may be. 

/ can say nothing whatsoever against him, 
i. e. whatsoever it may be. 

§ 103. A Relative Pronoun joins its 
own sentence to that to which the Ante- 
cedent belongs. 

Thai is the horse which he saw. 

Which joins the sentence which he saw to 
the sentence that is the ho7'se. 

The Relative sentence often qualifies a 
particular word. 

He who knows his lesson, may repeat it. 

Who knows his lesson qualifies or is an 
attribute of he. 

In this case the Relative sentence follows 
oext to the word it qualifies. For this 
reason the sentence to which the Ante- 
cedent belongs often follows the Relative 
sentence. 
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But in all cases the Relative is prop* 
said to join the one sentence to the otl 
Who joins who learns his lesson to he * 
repeat it. 

§ 104. The Relative is sometimes 
verried by a word ill a subordinate cla 
of the sentence to which it is prefixed. 

Which when the Apostles heard of, t 
rent their clothes. (Acts xiv. 14.) 

Which is governed by of in the subo 
nate clause when they heard of 

It is, however, better to avoid such c 
structions. The sentence in the Acts mi 
be expressed thus : — 

And when the Apostles heard of it, i 
rent their clothes. 

INTERROGATIVE PRONOUNS. 

§ 105. III. Interrogative Prono 
have no Antecedent, biit they are ti 
in their own sentences like the Relatp 
which are the same in form. 

Who knows his lesson ? 
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Whose husbands did you mention ? 

Whom did Heaven decree to fall? 

§ 106. These are in fact shortened forms 
of the sentences, 

Name him who knows his lesson, 

.Name those whose husbands you men- 
tioned. 

Name him whom Heaven decreed to fall. 

Hence it is that what are in fact Rela- 
tive Pronouns have come to be used as 
Interrogative. 

Such sentences as the following are 
shortened in the same kind of way. 

Tell me who has done this, i. e. tell me 
the name of him who has done this. 

You are well aware whose fault it is, i.e. 
you are well aware of the name of him 
whose fault it is. 

I know to what you allude, i. e. / know 
the name of the thing to which you allude. 

These may he considered a,s indirect 
jtjestiojis. 

QfeB©n§ fte 4ifference tftt^eeu ipM 
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used as a Compound Relative, and ttihd 
used in an indirect question. 

/ know what you are telling me. Here 
what is a Compound Relative equivalent 
to that which. I know that which you are 
telling me. But / know what you told him. 
Here is an indirect question, / know what 
it is which you told him. 



F 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

SYNTAX OF THE ARTICLES. 

§ 107. I. The Indefinite ArticlB 
marks that there is a class, of which some 
one is taken. 

A man, an elephant. 

The Indefinite Article cannot generally |i 
be used with proper names. ' 

When a Ccesar, an Edward is spoken 
of, it implies either that there are many 
Casars or Edwards, as An Edward subdued 
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'ales; or that there are many persons 

lembling Ccesar or Edward in some qua- 

y. He was a Nestor in counsel, an 

% MUes in war. 

The Indefinite Article cannot be used 

th nouns that include the whole class 

lich they name. We cannot say a bread, 

beer. In such sentences as 

This is a bread you will like, 

I can recommend you a beer that will 

please you, 
bread, a beer are improperly used for a 
rt of bread, a sort of beer. 
The phrases an army, a multitude, &c, 
ply that there are many armies, multi- 
ies, and the like. 

A few, a great many, point to a collec- 
>n of individuals, few or many ; there 
ing many such collections, out of which 
e is taken. 

An abstract noun cannot have the In- 
finite Article when it denotes the whole 
ality which it names. 

1* 
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Virtue, wisdom y and the like, when 
spoken of in general, cannot have a before 
them. 

A virtue or a wisdom implies that dif? 
ferent kinds of virtues or wisdoms are 
thought of. 

Virtue is rewarded, and vice punished. 

Temperance is a virtue^ which of all vir* 
tues most surely brings its own re* 
ward. 

§ 108. II. The Definite Article is 
used to distinguish its noun from some 
others of its class. 

The man means either the man I have 
mentioned, or the man I am about to 
mention. In each case it denotes some 
particular man marked out from the rest 
of men. 

The Definite Article may be used either 
with singular or plural nouns. 

The eldest son of a baronet inherits the 
title, the younger sons have no title. 

The person who is eWe$t son ojf a, baronet 
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nheHte the title, those who are younger 
ions have no title. 

A substantive* in the singul&i- with the 
Definite Artide often denotes a whole 
class. 

The painter must study ttatUte, i. e. the 
persdti Whb id a painter. 

This sentence is the same in meaiiing as 
Painters must study hatiire^ 

A proper name does not in general 
fcdmit bf a Definite Article, because it 
belongs to one person alone. 

The Cdesar means sbme one Caesar dis- 
tinguished from others of the same natne. 

$ 109. If a noun is sufficiently defined 
in itself it does not require the Definite 
Article. 

We may either say, Victoria, the Queen 
of England ; or, Victoria, Queen of Eng- 
land; because Queen of England is in itself 
lefinite. 

§ 110. If a substantive \iwfc wl^rt 

l2 
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tive and an Article, the Article in general 
stands before the adjective. 

A fine boy. The tall man. 

A substantive when preceded by an 
adjectival pronoun, does not in general 
admit of an Article. 

This boy. Some girls. Other men. 

With many, such, and with any adjective 
accompanied by so, the article a follows 
the adjective. 

Many a woman. Such a book. So good 
a horse. 

The is used in the same way with all 

All the gentlemen. 

Where two nouns are connected by 
and, or or, the Definite Article is often 
omitted before the latter noun. 

The soldiers and sailors, i.e. the soldien 
and the sailors. 

The good or bad, i.e. the good or the 
bad. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

SYNTAX OF THE VERB. 

§ 11 L I. A finite! Verb, when used 
transitively, has an Object expressed or 
understood. 

A finite verb te d V6rt> iti aiiy iridod 
except the infinitive. 

Thus, / read a book. Mead is a transi- 
tive Verb, book being the objedt. 

/ read merely expresses the action of 
reading. Some object is implied* but not 
Bxpressed. Most transitive Verbs can be 
jsed in this way. 

Thus, He loves, she draws, the dock 
strikes. 

$ 112. II. All iNtfRAfrsltiYti Verb has 
10 Object. 
I walk, they run. 

l3 
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Some transitive Verbs are also used in- 
transitively. 

Thus, / move, i. e. I move myself, i. e. I am 
put in motion. 

Observe that this use of the transitive 
Verb differs from the former. 

When we say, the gardener sweeps, the 
boy rolls, we say of the boy that he per- 
forms the act of rolling some object which 
is implied, but not expressed. 

But when we say, the stone rolls, we 
mean that it performs the act of rolling, 
no object being implied. 

§ 113. III. A verb agrees with its sub- 
ject in Number and in Person. 

/ speak. Both / and speak are in the 
singular number and in the first person. 
Thou speakest. She speaks. They speak. 

§ 114. When there are two or more 
subjects to the same Verb, the Verb is in 
the plural number. 
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John and Harry are coming. 

In the sentence John or Harry is 
coming, John and Harry are not both sub- 
jects of the Verb, but either one or other 
is. Therefore the Verb is singular. 

There is no difference of form in the 
several persons of the plural number. 

We speak, you speak, they speak. 

But it is plain that with we the Verb is 
in the first person ; with you, in the second 
person ; with they, in the third. 

If one of the subjects be /the Verb is in 
the first person plural, because if instead 
of the subject we used a pronoun it would 
be we. 

John and I are here. We are late. 

But if thou or you be one of the sub- 
jects the Verb is in the second person 
plural, because if instead of the two sub- 
jects we used a pronoun it would be 

you. 

You and John are here. You are late. 
§ 115, If the subject be a hq\ox oiisva^ 
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titude the Verb may either be sibgtilar or 
plural, because we may think of a multi- 
tude as one whole or as niatty indivi- 
duals. 

This people draw near me tbith their 
mouth. (Isa. xxix. 13.) 

This people draiveth nigh unto ink With 
their mouth. (Matt. xv. 8.) 

If we use people for persons^ it is con- 
sidered as plural. 

These people are my followers. 

The word number iti&Jr be used either 
with a plural or singular Verb; 

A number of persons Mas assembled ; or, 
A number of persons were assembled. 

The former is more strictly corf e6t ; but 
the latter is iflore ustial, probably because 
the plural persons comes so tieaf the Verb. 

So, Great was the cotnpany of preachers ; 
but, A great company of priest* were dbe* 
dient to the faith ; the plural Verb follow* 
naturally after priests. 

We cannot sty, A ttfonibeir of )&*%&(& 



i 
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hinks, because in the act of thinking they 
aust be considered as individuals. 

$ 116. Some substantives, though plural 
n form, are often used as singular because 
hey together express one thing. 

Riches is a doubtful blessing. 

A Ims is a good gift to them who give it. 

This news has delighted me. 

The best means of acquiring knowledge 
is by industry. 

But we can also say, 

Riches are in the house. 

These alms are useful. 

Riches and alms are really substantives 
in the singular number ending in s. They 
have come to be used with a plural Verb 
because they appear to be plural. 

We may say, too, These means are the 
best; but scarcely these news 9 although 
means and news are really plural in their 
formation. 

Observe, The wages of sin is death is not 
to be explained in this way. Hsra \fc^ 



< 
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order of the wordd is changed (see § 
the sentence meaning, Death is the i 
of sin. 

A whole sentence may be the subje 
a finite Verb. 

That these things art true is most t&i 

The fact here said to be Certain is 
these things are title* This seritehc! 
thetefdfre, thd subject of is. 

§ 117. If two substantives are use 
speak of some one thing the Vferb is ir 
singular. 

Bread and milk is wholesome. 

Violence and spoil is hedird in her. 
vi. 7.) 

§ 118. The phrase It is is followed 
by singular knd pltlral iiominatives. 

It is my Uncle. 

It is the drunkards and the profane 
disgrace a village. 

The implied subject of the verb is h 
fact that the dftthkards and the profane 
frticd a tillage. 
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CHAPTER X. 

SYNTAX OF THE SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 

§ 119. I. The Subjunctive $Iqod is 
used in dependent sentences to express 
an uncertain event. 

If John come, tell him I am here. 

The Subjunctive corye marks tl^e imcer- 
tainty of John's coming. 

Hence the Subjunctive js used after the 
words lest, unless, except, whatever, so, in 
the sense of "provided th$t," and the 
like. 

I am cautious, lest I be deceived. 

Any one may speak, unless he have already 
spoken. 

Ye shall not go forth hence, except your 
youngest brother come hither, 

I care not, no it be well understood; i. e. 
provided that it be well understood. 

$ } 20. After the words before and until 
we either have the Indicative <HC l^&qfer 
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junctive, according as the event is certain 
or uncertain. 

Thus, Night 9 oft see me in thy pale career 

Till civil-suited Morn appear. — Milton. 

Appear is Subjunctive, because the 
occurrence is uncertain. 

But, when Milton writes, 

And young and old come forth to play 

Till the livelong daylight fail 9 
accuracy of construction would seem to 
require/ae7$, because the playing is directlj 
asserted, and there is no uncertainty about 
the time of its continuance. 

So in the use of although. 

We do not say, He loves me not, althougl 
he be my child; but, He loves me not 
although he is my child, because there ii 
no doubt about his being the child of tin 
person speaking. 

I will forgive him, although he be guilty, 

This implies the guilt to be doubtful. 

§ 121. The Subjunctive also follow 
grant or grant that. 
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Grant this be so. — Milton. 

But grant the plea, and let it stand for just, 

That man make men his prey because 

he must. — Cowper. 
Chant that this day we fall into no sin, 

neither run into any kind of danger. 
FaM and run are Subjunctives. 

§ 122. The Subjunctive sometimes fol- 
lows that when it is put for in order that, 
but the auxiliary may is generally intro- 
duced. 

Give w that due sense of all thy mercies, 
that our hearts may be unfeignedly thank' 
ful, and that we show forth thy praise, i. e. 
may show. 

§ 123. The indicative is sometimes used 
even when the event is uncertain, the un- 
certainty being marked by the conjunc- 
tion. 

If he shows them not to you at first, do 
not believe that they are less powerful. — 
Sir W. Scott. 

If a course of action is good, it uee<U w* 
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vindication from the actor's motive ; if 
bad 9 it derives none. — Sir W. Scott 

The indicative is seldom so used by 
older writers, and is less proper than the 
Subjunctive ; but in the ordinary language 
of the present day the indicative often 
takes the place of the Subjunctive, * 

If John comes, tell him I am here. 

If he was innocent, he would he acquitted 

If he were innocent would be mow 
correct. 

§ 124. If is sometimes omitted, and th< 
uncertainty expressed by the verb in th< 
Subjunctive followed by the nominative. 

Were this so, I would go away. 

§ 125. II. The Subjunctive is used U 
express a conditional event. Thus wen 
is used for would be. 

Better it were that there were none at all. 

i. e. It would be better if there were now 
at all. 

§ 126. III. TheSuwTOtCTivfcia used tc 
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itipply the place Of the third pdrsdii of the 

IMPERATIVE mood. 

Be it so, L e. let it be *o* 

Thy kingddift cdttie, i. e> tei Thy king- 
dom come. 

And, ds I wake, Sweet tiittsic breathe 

Above, around, or underneath. — Milton. 
i> e. let sweet fnusie btebthe. 



CHAPTElt XI. 

SYNTAX OF THE INFINITIVE MOOD. 

$ 127 A Verb in the Infinitive Mood 
is used as a SubstanUve, It commonly 
follows the proposition to. 

Either love or to love is called the Infini- 
tive of the verb love ; but, strictly speaking, 
to love is the Infinitive together with the 
preposition to. 

§ 128. I. The Infinitive tfitti to may 
be the subject of a finite verb. 
To etr is human, tofotgitit dimiie. 

m 2 
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To err is Infinitive, subject of is ; and 
to forgive is subject of is understood. 

§ 129. II. When one verb follows 
another it is in the Infinitive. 

The Infinitive is without to after the 
auxiliaries do, will, shall, may, can, must, 
and let. 

I shall speak. I may speak. Let me 
speak. I do believe. 

Hence we learn that the compound 
tenses, in which these auxiliaries are used, 
are made up of two verbs. 

/ would love is made up of would, the 
past tense indicative of will, and love, 
which is present Infinitive. 

Also after the verbs see, hear, fed, bid, 
need. 

I saw him rise. I heard him speak. I 
felt you touch me. I bid you go. I 
need not stay. 

Also after the verbs have and dare in 
certain cases. 
I would have 3/ou speak wlwa you are 
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n to, i. e. 1 ivoidd -wish you to 

at I have to speak, i. e. / am obliged 
teak. 

dare say, i. e. I venttirfc to say. 
Jut / dare you to speak, i. e. / defy you 
rpeak. 

$ 130. The Infinitive in these cased is 
fact the object of the verb which it 
llowa. 

I bid yoU speak. Speak is the thing 
ddden. You is the petsdn bidden. Both 
tre objects of bid. 

The same to tttie of the tttixiliitfy verbs, 
s may be shown tit the dfcsfc of w/ff. 

/ will it It is the objedt of will ; the 
hing willed. 

/ Will Speak. Speak id the thing Willed, 
nd therefore the object of will. 

$ 191. Mote tb&n two verbs may b 
tied together. 

You shall hear me bid John set the iht 
* Hear, bid, see, go, ate ail ItriitifoVv* 
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hear follows shall; bid follows hear; si 
follows bid ; go follows see. 

We must not suppose that in such e: 
pressions as I think you see, see is Ini 
nitive. The sentences, / think I see, 
thought you saw, show that see and sa 
are indicatives. The sentences are con 
pound, the conjunction that being unde 
stood. I think that you see, I think thi 
I see, I thought that you saw. See §161 

$ 132. With other verbs, whether trai 
sitive or intransitive, the preposition 
comes before the Infinitive. 

/ command you to depart, I wish you 
speak, I go t(f explain. 

$ 133. The Infinitive with to may all 
follow a substantive or an adjective. 

There is a time to speak, and a time 
be silent. 

Heady to give, and glad to distribute. 

The active Infinitive sometimes seer 
to be used for the passive. 

TAese apples axe not jit to eat. 
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All these uses of the Infinitive are easily 
[plained by considering that it is used 
ce a substantive with the preposition to. 
I go to explain. To shows the relation 
' explain to go. 

It is the act to which the going is di- 
eted. 

There is a time to speak. To shows 
at speak refers to time. 
Ready to give. Give is the action to 
rick there is readiness. 
These apples are not fit to eat. Eating 
the act to which the fitness refers; 
ere is a want of fitness in relation to 
rsons' eating them, i. e. it is not fit for 
rsons to eat them. 

This might also be expressed by They 
3 not fit to be eaten, and hence the active 
finitive seems to be, but is not really, used 
• the passive. 

$ 134. Ilf. The Infinitive, like the 
ite verb, may have its object and its 

JUNCTS. 
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You must study grammar. Grammar is |t 
object of the Infinitive study. |ti 

To depart from evil is wisdom. From 
evil is an adjunct of the Infinitive to 
depart. 



CHAPTER XIL 

THE USE OF THE TENSES. 

§ 135. The Present tense is used of an 
action which takes place at the present 
time. 

/ tell you this. It rains. 

If we wish to mark more definitely that 
the action is now going on, we use the 
present participle with the verb afn. 

I am telling you this. It is raining. 

This is called the definite form of the 
Present because it marks the time defi- 
nitely. 
// we wish to aasext a fa&\. mot^ ^^ 
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tively we use the verb do with the infini- 
tive. 

/ do tell you this. It does rain. 

This is called the emphatic form because 
it asserts a fact emphatically. 

§ 136. The Present is used in speaking 
of an action without any particular refer- 
ence to time. 

He writes fairly. The children behave 
well. 

So with the adverbs often, sometimes, 
which denote an action performed more 
than once. 

The master sometimes praises me. Chil- 
dren are often careless. 

§ 137. The Present is used in speaking 
of past events when they are related in a 

lively manner. 

Along the skies 
Tossed and retossed 9 the ball incessant flies. 
They sport, they feast, Nausicaa lifts her 
voice 
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And itarbling sweet makes heaven dtid\ 
earth rejoice. — Pope. 

This usage of the Present is most Com- 
mon in poetry. In Latin and in French 
it often occurs in historical narrative. The 
Present so used is called the Historic 
Present 

§ 138. The Past tense is used in speak- 
ing of a past action. 

John came. William appeared. 

The verb leaves the time indefinite, only 
marking that it is past. It may be defined 
by other words. 

John came yesterday. William appeared 
at four o'clock. 

If we wish to mark definitely that the 
action was going on at the past time re- 
ferred to, we use the present participle 
with was, which is called the definite form 
of the Past tense. 

/ was reading yesterday. John wbs 
coming when it began to rain. 

This tense is sometimes e^^ W\fc fm- 
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rfect, because it speaks of a past action 
it completed. 

j 139. W^en we speak of a past action 
complete pr perfected we use the past 
rticiple with have. This compound tense 
for this reason called the Perfect. 
Babylon has fallen* J have spoken. 
There is also a definite form of the Per- 
st, which marks that the action has been 
ing on during the time mentioned. 
/ have been speaking. It has been rain- 
ing this morning. 
§ 140. When we speak of an action 
lich w£s complete at a past time we use 
e past participle with had. 
John had come when William arrived. 
The coming of John was complete at the 
ne of William's arrival. This tense is 
lied the Pluperfect ; because the action 
more than complete, it was complete 
me time ago. 

There is also a definite form of the 
uperfect, ^s fra4 keen coming. 
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§ 141. The Future tense is used 
press a future action. The Futu 
only be expressed in English by m< 
the auxiliaries will and shall Se< 
dence, § 33. 

Shall properly marks duty or nee 
will marks choice or determination. 

If I simply foretel my own depa 
speak of it as a thing in which my 
not considered. I shall go, or I an 
But if I say I will go, I mark my 
determination. 

If, however, I foretel the action 
other person, I suppose that he act 
choice, and therefore I say Thou t 
He will go. 

For if I say Thou shall go, He she 
mark that the person does not 
choice but of necessity. 

This usage arises from the circun 
that when a person speaks of h 
actions he does not bring forward 1 
unless for some particular reason— 
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Speaking of other persons' actions he pre- 
sumes that they act of free will, except in 
particular cases. 

§ 142. When we speak of an action 
which will be complete at some future 
time we use the past participle with will 
have or shall have. This is called the Fu- 
ture Perfect tense. 

I shall have finished my lessons at twelve 
o'clock. 

There is also a definite form of the 
Future-Perfect, as shall have been finishing. 

§ 143. Observe that the several parts 
of compound tenses may be considered 
separately. 

I have loved. Have is indicative present 
of the verb have 9 and loved is past participle 
of love. 

I shall have been loved. Shall is in- 
dicative present of shall ; have is infinitive 
present of have; been is past participle 
of be; and loved is past participle of 
lone. 
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It is incorrect to call will love or have 
loved present tenses. Will is a present 
tense of will, and love is infinitive of love; 
but the two together make np a Future 
tense of the verb love. They express the 
action of love to be performed at a future 
time. 

In the same way have loved, although, 
made up of a present tense and a past 
participle, expresses the action of loving 
complete or perfect, and is therefore pro- 
perly called the Perfect tense of the verb 
love. 

It must be remembered that the object is 
not the object of the verb have, nor of 
the participle, but of the Perfect made up 
by both. 

Thus, / have broken my stick. Stick 
cannot be called the object of have, 
because then I should mean to say, / 
possess my stick in a broken state; nor 
can the participle broken without have be 
Haired by an object. "Whafc \ ^ rank 
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is this, I have completed the act of breaking 
my stick, and my stick is object of the 
Perfect have broken. 

$144. The tenses of what is called the 
Potential mood are all compound : the 
auxiliaries may and can being Present 
tenses, and might, could, would, and should 
Past tenses of the indicative mood. See 
$129. This will in general explain the 
usage of the tenses of the Potential mood. 

William may speak, i. e. is permitted to 
speak. Then Joseph could not re/rain him- 
self, i. e. was not able to refrain himself. 

He might hone been useful, i. e. was per- 
mitted to have been useful. 

The usage of would and should in the 
different persons (§ 83) follows that of will 
and shall. See § 141. 

§ 145. The Past tense of the Potential 
mood sometimes appears to refer to pre- 
sent time. 

I could speak, but I forbear. 

Here the power of spoakm^i* osdb&kck&. 

n2 \ 
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as past, because I do not intend to use it ; 
as if I were to say, 

/ was about to speak, but I forbear. 

Would is used in the same way. 

/ would gladly help you, but it is forbid- 
den ; i. e. I was willing to help you, but its 
being forbidden removes the will. 

Similar to this are such expressions as 

/ would beg you to be quiet You should 
be quiet. 

Here, in order to express the wish or 
duty more gently, it is spoken of as 
past. 

/ was wishing to beg you to be quiet. 
You were bound to be quiet. 

This explains the usage of aught, which 
is the past tense of owe. 

Children ought to be obedient. 

The obligation or duty is not really past* 
but the Past tense has come to be used 
from this method of putting a duty forward 
^•entlj. 

fFould is also used, to OTgsra* *& 
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an certain event dependent on some con- 
dition. 

You would go, if I told you to do so. 

I could a tale unfold, whose lightest word 

Would harrow up thy soul. — Shakspeare. 
i. e. Would harrow up thy soul, if I unfolded it. 

The case is put as a mere supposition, 
and the person who supposes must put the 
thing supposed before him as past* Sup- 
pose that / unfolded the tale, I may also 
suppose that it was likely to harrow up your 
soul. 

§ 146. A wish may be expressed in 
different ways. 

i. By means of the auxiliary may or 
might with the Nominative following. 

May he prove a virtuous child ! . 

Might I have this happiness ! 

The use of may is more common than 
that of might 

ii. By the phrases Would that 9 or O 
that ; each of these being shortened forms 
of 7 would that. 

n3 
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Would that you were more careful ! 
thai we might live virtuous lives ! 

§ 147. Sentences joined together by 
conjunctions may be independent of each 
other. 

John tvent, but Harry came. 

The two events are evidently indepen- 
dent. 

Sentences may also be introduced in 
different parts of the principal sentence, 
and yet be independent of that sentence. 

He whom I saw yesterday is your brother, 
who will leave home to-morrow. 

Here the sentences whom I saw yester- 
day, and who will leave home to-morrow, 
are introduced into the main sentence, but 
are not dependent on it. 

The tenses in such cases are determined 
exactly as if each sentence was an indepen- 
dent statement. 

§ 148. A sentence is dependent upon 
another when it makes no Vaito$Huta& 
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statement, but is introduced to qualify the 
action expressed by the principal verb. 

The Subjunctive mood belongs especially 
to dependent sentences. 

The auxiliaries may, might, would, and 
should are also commonly used in dependent 
sentences. 

The Indicative mood frequently takes 
the place of the Subjunctive in such cases. 
See § 123. 

§ 149. The tense of the verb in a depen- 
dent sentence varies with that of the verb 
in the principal sentence. 
If it lightens, it thunders. 
If it lightened, it thundered. 
If it should lighten, it would thunder, or, 
If it lightened, it would thunder. 
If it should have lightened, it would have 
thundered. 
Or (which is more common) 

If it had lightened, it would have thun- 
dered. 
If it lighten, it uritt thunder. 
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Where we remark that there is no £ 
junctive Future; but the Subjunc 
Present, expressing uncertainty, coir 
in itself an idea of futurity. 

Although should and would are re 
Past tenses, yet being used, as has I 
explained (§ 145), to express what is eii 
Present or Future, we have such sentei 
as the following. 

If it should lighten, it mil thunder. 
I should be obliged to you, if you 
inform me, 

§ 150. The action in the depew 
sentence may be one which precedes 
of the principal verb. 

In this case observe, (1) that the ] 
perfect has the same relation to the I 
and the Future-Perfect the same rela 
to the Future, which the Perfect ha 
the Present; and (2) that in depenc 
sentences the Perfect often takes the p 
of the Future-Perfect, 
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Then we have the following varieties — 

r- 1 i > after you have finished. 
or, / have begun) 

t i j z > after you had finished. 

or, -/ had begun J 



7«0£# £i$rcft after you shall have finished. 
Or, (which is more common,) after you 
have finished. 

The verb in the dependent sentence is 
in the same tense whether the principal 
verb be Present, Future, or Perfect ; and 
the same is true of the Past and Pluper- 
fect. 

When the dependent sentence expresses 
the purpose or end of the principal verb, 
and is therefore joined to it by some con- 
junction equivalent to that or in order 
that, we have the following rule : — 

When the principal verb is Present, 
Future, or Perfect, the verb in the de- 
pendent sentence is Present; when the 
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principal verb is Past or Pluperfect the 
verb in the dependent sentence is Past. 

I speak 1 

or, / shall speak sthat you may obey. 
or, / have spoken J 

/ ' \ that you might obey. 

or, J had spoken J 



0] 
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CHAPTER Xni. 

SYNTAX OF THE PARTICIPLES. 

$ 1 51. 1. Participles, whether Present |<i 
or Past, are used as Adjectives. 

A loving child. A loved child. 

The Past Participle when so used is 
always passive. 

A loved child means A child who u 
loved. 

- • 

Hence the Past Participle of intransitive 
verbs cannot be used as an adjective. 
We cannot say a slept child. 
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$ 152. IL The Present Participle of 
transitive verb may be followed by an 

JECT. 

/ was buying afield. 

An object sometimes accompanies a 

esent Participle when used as an ad- 

tive. 

In this case the object is put before the 

rticiple, with which it forms a compound 

>rd. 

A money-getting people. 

A self-loving generation. 

§ 153. III. The Present Participle is 

\en used as a Substantive. 

Heading is a constant source of amuse- 
ment 

Reading is used like a substantive in the 

urinative, subject of the verb is. 

A Participle so used may govern the 

ssessive, or be followed by an objective 

th of. 

John's reading* A gathering together of 
the people. The blminq of ^taaHanu 
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The multitude of the wares of t 
making. (Ezek. xxvii. 16.) 
Where we observe that the Participle tal 
the article like any other substantive. 

If there T>e no article, the Partici] 
may govern a case, like the finite ve: 
and may have adjuncts. 

You will find pleasure in reading boo 

carefully. Books is object of reading. 

They were three days in gathering spot 

§ 154. The folloMring instances ef t 

use of the Present Participle deserve sj 

cial notice: — 

And the house, when it was in buildh 

was built of stone . . . so that there u 

neither hammer nor ax^nor any U 

of iron heard in the house, while 

was in building. (1 Kings vi. 7.) 

Henco come such forms as a-buildin 

a being a shortened form of on or in. 

In the days of Noah, while the ark u 

a-preparing. (1 Pet. iii. 20.) 
Such forma are row w& <& \h&\ \*&& 
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;his head are to be referred the phrases, 
The house is budding ; the ark was prepar- 
ing, and the like : the preposition on, in, 
>r a having been dropped. 

We are not to refer these Present Par- 
ticiples to the intransitive rise of the tran- 
sitive verb (§ 112). For we cannot say, this 
home builds, the ark prepared. The usage 
is confined to the Present Participle. 

It is clear that in (1 Kings vi. 7) and 
(1 Pet. iii. 20) a modern translator would 
have written, the house when it was build- 
ing ; while it was building ; while the ark 
was preparing. 

§ 155. IV. Some Present Participles 
are used like Prepositions. Such are 
during, concerning, regarding, respecting, 
touching. 

John has been absent during the summer. 

My husband spoke to me concerning that 
matter. 

Of the use of the Present Participle 
with the nominative absolute* aee ^ 55* 

o 
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§ 156. V. The Past Participle, when 
used with the auxiliary hove, has an Active 
sense. 

He has slept. I might Kane spoken. \ 

If the verb be transitive, an object and 
adjuncts may follow. 

/ might have spoken a word hastily. 

The Past Participles of some intransitive 
verbs are used with the auxiliary am. 

He is come, or he has come. 

They are come, or they have come, 



CHAPTER XIV. 

syntax op prepositions. 

$ 157. I. A Preposition is followed by 
a substantive or some word used as a sub- 
stantive. 

Of John, for the brave, from me, to have, 
iy loving. 
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Remember that the infinitive and present 
participles can follow Prepositions, because 
they are used as substantives. See §§ 127. 
153. 

$ 158. II. A Preposition marks the 
delation of the word which it governs 
;o some other word in the sentence. 

This may be Instanced In the case of 
he Preposition of. 

Of marks derivation ; such a re- 
ation as the branch bears to its parent 
stem. Of differs from from in not im- 
plying separation ; a branch of a tree may 
je remaining upon the tree, a branch from 
% tree must have been severed from it. 

Hence of is equivalent to belonging to. 

When q/joins one substantive to another, 
it denotes that the latter is derived from 
>r belongs to the former. 

The son of William. The throne of the 
queen. 

There may be more than one way in 
which one thing belongs to another* 

o2 
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Thus, The care of the sheep is the care 
belonging to or "exercised towards" the 
sheep. 

The care of the shepherd is the care be- 
longing to or " exercised by " the shepherd. 

The sheep are the object of the care ; the 
shepherd the subject who takes care. 

In the latter case we may properly sub- 
stitute the Possessive case, the shepherd's 
care 9 but not in the /ormer. 

In Isa. liii. 11, by his knowledge my 
righteous servant shall justify many is put 
for by the knowledge of him ; but this is an 
unusual mode of expression. 

The love of God may mean either Urn 
entertained towards God, or love enter- 
tained by God. Gods love can only mean 
the latter. 

Of with its substantive is used to 
express an attribute of the substantive to 
which it is joined. 

A gentleman of worth, i. e. a worthy 
gentleman, one to w\ioia worth, \^sy&^K 
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He is of age, i. e. a person of mature 
age. ' 

Of often joins its substantive to a pro- 
noun or adjective, of which the substantive 
is understood. 

Some of them ; which of us; the best of 
men, i.e. the best man of men; seven 
of the eleven, i. e. seven men of the eleven 
men. 

The substantive governed by of denotes 
the class to which the pronoun or sub- 
stantive belongs* 

The phrase all of us, for all we, is sanc- 
tioned by usage, but is not, strictly 
speaking, correct; all and us referring to 
the same persons. 

Of so used is sometimes called Partitive, 
because it denotes that there is a class of 
which part is taken. 

The pronoun some is sometimes omitted. 

We may eat of the fruit of the trees <f the 
garden, i. e. we may eat some of the fruit. 

Bravest of men mora* brtswr tK«*^l 
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other men, but it implies that this bravest 
belongs to the class men. 

Hence we see that Milton's expression, 

Adam, the goodliest man of men since 

born 
His sons, and fairest of her daughters 

Eve, 

for Adam goodlier than his sons, and Eve 
fairer than her daughters, is incorrect. 

O/joins its substantive to an adjective 
or participle, the substantive being that 
which belongs to the quality described. 

Fleet of foot, sure of hand, ashamed of 
the fault. 

Of joins its substantive to a verb to de- 
note that it belongs to the action described. 

The room smells of violets. 

The queen of her clemency pardoned him. 

Of joins clemency to the verb pardoned. 
The pardon arose from her clemency. 
Of with its substantive sometimes de- 
notes the agent of the \tt*&\Nfe ^roft** 
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J am accused of the Jews, i. e. by the 
r ews. (Acts xxvi. 2.) 

Of also joins its substantive to a verb in 
he sense of concerning. 

I hear of this. You spoke of such ttyngs. 
He knows of this. 

Observe, the Preposition by was in old 
imes used in the sense of concerning, as 
re now use of 

In 1 Cor. iv. 4, I know nothing by my- 
df yet am I not hereby justified, means 
' know nothing concerning myself, i. e. I 
m not conscious of any wilful sin. 

By is not now so used, but is put for 
oncerning or in regard to in such phrases 
s / will do my duty by him, i. e. in regard 
o him. 

§ 159. The various usages of each of 
he several Prepositions might be traced 
s in the case of of It will be sufficient 
o note some of the principal relations 
rhich we express by means of Prepositions. 

The relation of receiving — 
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He gave it to William. William is the 
receiver. 

The relation of Agent to the passive 
verb— 

The house was built by John. John built 
the house. 

Relations of place, time, instrument, 
cause, and manner of action— 

1. Place; to London, from the country, 

in the house, at home, on the wag- 
gon. 

2. Time : at midday, from morning to 

evening, for two hours, in a minute. 

3. Instrument : with a spade. 

4. Cause : for this deed. 

5. Manner: in haste. 

These Prepositions with their substan- 
tives make up what are called adjuncts of 
place, time, instrument, manner, and cause. 
See $ 45. 

Observe that the phrase as to is equiva- 
Jent to as referring to, tuft, to \o\ta\^ «ub- 
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stantive to the participle referring under- 
stood. 

A Preposition is sometimes put before 
the adverbs once, thence, hence, whence : at 
once being equivalent to at one time ; from 
tfence (like thence by itself) being equiva- 
lent to from that place ; and so of the rest. 

On Prepositions used as adverbs, see 
$ 172. 

$ 160. The Prepositions stand before 
the words they govern, except in the case 
of the relative pronoun. See $ 96. 



CHAPTER XV. 

SYNTAX OF CONJUNCTIONS. 

§ 161. L Conjunctions join sentences 
together or oppose them to each other. 
John went to school, and Harry returned 
home. 
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And joins together the two senteo 
John went to school, Harry returned hi 

John went to school, hut Harry retm 
home. 

But opposes the two sentences to < 
other. 

If the same verb applies to more than 
sentence it is often only expressed one 

John and Harry went to school. 

There are here in fact two sentei 
John went to school, Harry went to set 
which the Conjunction and joins 
gether. 

The man is honest and true is equiva 
to the man is honest and the man is tri 

§ 162. The Conjunction and someti 
seems to join words together. 

Bread and milk is wholesome food. 

Bread and milk is a compound, 
joins milk to bread. 

Give me the blue and white handkerc 

Blue and white is the compound co 
of the handkerchief. 
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This usage of Conjunctions may however 
i thought to arise from shortened forms 
expressions. 

Thus, bread and milk is the food which 
(partly) bread and is (partly) milk. 
The blue and white handkerchief Is the 
ndkerchief which is (partly) blue and is 
artly) white. 

There is a similar use of or. 
Ambition or a desire of fame is such a 
principle* i. e. What is called ambition 
or is called a desire of fame. 
$163. Some Conjunctions are used in 
tirs to make a kind of double junction or 
>position. 

Such are both, and — either, or— neither, 
vr — as, as — whether, or. 
England flourished both under Elizabeth 

and under Anne. 

The two sentences, England flourished 

ider Elizabeth, England flourished under 

nne 9 are joined doubly by both and by 

id. Both jews (he former sentence to 
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the latter. And joins the latter sentenc 
to the former. 

Either Mary or Elizabeth must ha\ 
perished. 

Either opposes Mary must have perish 
to Elizabeth must have perished. Or o] 
poses Elizabeth must have perished to Mar 
must have perished. 

He was as fierce as a lion. 

He was fierce, a lion is fierce, these t* 
are joined together in comparison by tt 
two Conjunctions as, as. 

Hence comes the common phrase i 
well as. 

There are pleasures at school as well 
at home, i.e. there are as well pleasw 
at school as there are pleasures at home. 

The as, as are double Conjunctions. 

The former Conjunction in each of the 
pairs cannot be used without the latter. 

§ 1 64. Whenever there are words whi 
belong alike to two branches of a sentenc 
care must be taken that each branch, t 
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: gether with the common part, forms a per- 
fect sentence. 

I speak and think of my friend : of my 
friend is common to the two branches. - 

I speak of my friend and / think of my 
Jriend are each of them a perfect sentence. 

But we must not say / allude and think 
of 'my friend, because with / allude we re- 
quire to my friend. 

Therefore we say / allude to and think 
of my friend : my friend is the common part. 

In the same way he never can and never 

• will speak of it is correct. He never has 

and never will speak of it is incorrect. It 

should be he never has spoken and never 

will speak. 

England flourished both under Elizabeth 
and under Anne. 

England flourished is common to both 
sentences. 

We might have said England flourished 
under both Elizabeth and Anne; then 
England flourished under \* \)&fc ^xssasse 
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part of the sentence. It is not correct to 
say England flourished both under Elizabeth 
and Anne. 

Thus in the case of the relative pro- 
noun it is correct to say the thing which I 
heard and saw, which being an objective 
belonging properly to both verbs ; which I 
heard and which I saw, but it is incorrect 
to say which I heard and was seen for 
which I heard and which was seen, because 
the former which is an objective and the 
latter a nominative. 

4 165. The demonstrative pronoun that* 
is often used as a Conjunction. 

They told me thai he was come. 

The reason is that that marks out the 
sentence which follows it as the thing 
spoken of. 

They told me that, viz. his-being-come. 

The Conjunction that is often omitted 
but understood. 

They told me lie would obey, i.e. they 
f^JKthtf A* would obey. ^U^t 
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$ 166. Some particles are used either as 
prepositions or Conjunctions. Such are for, 
before, after. 

This maybe explained by a reference to for. 

For is a preposition marking the relation 
jf cause ; the cause being expressed by a 
mbstantire in the objective case, / praise 
Mm for his valour. But if a fact stated as 
31 sentence is the cause, this sentence takes 
the place of the substantive, and for joins 
it to the principal sentence, and so acts as 
i Conjunction. 

I praise him, for he is valorous. Here 
for is a Conjunction. 

Sometimes in older writers for that, be- 
fore that, after that are used. 

He went away before that I spoke> i. e. 
before that, tis. my speaking. 

There are other Conjunctions, if although, 
3re, until, and the like. 

All these join sentences together. 

Thesentences joined by such Conjunctions 
ire dependent upon some priad^lrot&*\&fe« 

p2 
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§ 167. Certain words in the sentences 
where Conjunctions occur are often 
omitted. 

Such omissions are called ellipses, and 
the sentences where they are found are 

called ELLIPTICAL, 

He was as fierce as a lion, i.e. as a lion is. 

As a lion is an elliptical sentence; there 
is an ellipse of the verb is. 

The mistress praised Jane as well as him, 
i. e. as well as praised him. 

Jowler liked Willy better than me, i.e. 
than he liked me. 

Observe that the case which follows 
than, as well as 9 and such conjunctions, 
depends upon the way in which the sen- 
tence is to be filled up. 

The mistress praised Jane as well as he 
would mean, the mistress praised Jane as 
well as he praised Jane. 

Jowler liked Willy better than I would 
mean, Jowler liked Willy better than I 
liked Willy. 
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Than is not used with a relative pronoun, 
except by writers who imitate Latin con- 
struction. When it does occur, the pro- 
noun is in the Objective ; than whom, never 
than who. 

Belied came last, than whom a spirit more 
lewd 

FeU not from /Tiw&tten.— Milton. 

Here than seems to be used as a prepo- 
sition. 

Nor hope to be myself less miserable 

By what I seek, but others to make such 

As I, i.e. as /am.— Milton. 

The infinitive is often omitted after 
auxiliaries. 

Have you seen him f I have, i. e. seen 
him. 

Listen, if you will, i. e. will listen. 

You wiU rejoice as Tdo\ i. e. do rejoice. 

1 This usage of do may however be explained in 
another way. Since do expresses action generally, 
the verb may be employed to refer to any action. Yon 
mil rejoice as I act : the action \»tta% tit uti&tfe'fe** 

p3 * 
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But such omissions of the infinitive as 
Sit where I told you to for to sit are quite 
improper. We must either say Sit where I 
told you or Sit where I told you to sit. 

There is a common form of ellipse, in 
which the participle follows the Conjunc- 
tions if, although, and the like. 

/ will come if summoned, i. e. if I am 
summoned. 

He fell into mischief though often warned, 
i. e. though he was often warned. 

§ 168. A Conjunction must in general 
stand at the beginning of the sentence 
which it joins, but the dependent sentence 
may either precede or stand in the midst 
of the principal sentence. 

And the Sea-horse, though the ocean 
Yield him no domestic cave, 

Slumbers without sense of motion. 

This sentence arranged in the most re- 

of rejoicing. Thus we say, You will rejoice as I have 
done, where there is no ellipse, but done refers to the 
action of rejoicing. 
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' form would stand thus : And the Sea- 
2 slumbers without sense of motion, 

gh the ocean yield him no domestic cave. 

)n Conjunctive Adverbs, see $ 175. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

SYNTAX OF ADVERBS. 

$ 169. I. Adverbs of time, manner, or 
?lace qualify verbs or participles. 

He then, declared. Having spoken thus. 
We stopped here. 

It should be remembered that the Ad- 
irerbs here, there, where, mark at a place 
hither, thither, whither, mark to a place 
hence, thence, whence, mark from a place. 

Where do you live f I came hitlier. 
am going thence. 

It is not uncommon to say, Where t 
you going? for, Whither are i/ou goxr 
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I came here for / came hither, and the 1 2- 
like ; but such usage is incorrect. 1 k 

In such phrases as formerly beautiful, Wv 
now important, the Adverbs seem to qualify I * 
adjectives, but really there is an ellipse, as I low 
having formerly been beautiful, being nw Ivc 
important. 

§ 170. II. Adverbs of degree qualify 
adjectives or other adverbs. • 

Very great, too slightly, extremely great* 

We cannot say, / very love; we may 
say, / love extremely, because extremely 
may be used either as an Adverb of manner 
or as an Adverb of degree. 

The Adverbs, so, thus, scarcely, and many 
others, may be used either as of degree or 
of manner. 

$171. The negative Adverb not may 
qualify either verbs, adjectives, or adverbs. 

Two negatives make an affirmative. 

/ cannot not observe, i. e. I must observe. 

An Adverb is said to be adverbial to the 
*rord which ii qutUfta, 
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/ know this very well. 

Very is adverbial to weU, and well is 
adverbial to know. 

$ 172. III. Prepositions, when not fol- 
lowed by a substantive, are used as Ad- 
verbs. 

/ went on. They came up. She walked 
in. 

They are not worth speaking to. The 
participle speaking and the preposition to 
is.ed adverbially forms a compound which 
meanB addressing. The participle is used 
[ike a substantive after worth. 

A box to sleep in. The infinitive sleep 
and the preposition in used adverbially 
form a compound — sleep in ; which is' an 
infinitive used as a substantive, and joined 
to box by the preposition to. 

$ 173. We now see that some particles 
are used either as prepositions, conjunctions, 
or Adverbs. See § 166. 

1. As prepositions, when followed by a 
substantive. 
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He went away after my coming. I i 

2. As conjunctions, when followed by a Mt 
sentence. 

He went atvay after I came. \t- 

3. As Adverbs, wben not followed either 
by a substantive or by a sentence. 

He went away. I came after. 

§ 174. The use of the particle but de- 
serves special notice. 

In old English there wire two distinct 
particles. 

1. But (connected with to booty* Hence 
comes the conjunction but in common 
use. 

I came, but he went. 

2. But (be-oyt) signifying without, except, 
used either as a preposition, conjunction, 
or Adverb. 

Hence comes the but which is still used 
in the following ways :- — 

1. As a preposition. 

Thou shalt have none other gods but Me, 
i e. except Me. 
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» 

I cannot but speak, i. e. / cannot remaiu 
Without speaking. 

Speak is infinitive governed by the pre- 
position but 

2. As a conjunction. 

There should be no king but he, i. e. there 
should be no king except be were king. 

Away went Gilpin — who but he? i.e. 
who went, unless he went? 

God is light 
And never but in unapproached light 
Dwelt from eternity.— -Milton. 
But is here a conjunction equivalent to 
except. 

3. As an Adverb. 

There would he but small improvements, 
i. e. only small improvements. 

I can but speak, i. e. only speak. 

This usage of but may be traced to its 
use as a conjunction. Ancient writers 
have Tfare is not hut ont, i. e. there is not 
any except there is one. Modem writers 
say, There is but one* vm tting the negative. 
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Hqnce but is equivalent to only. 
ing to modern usage, I cannot b 
means I cannot forbear speaking 
but speak means / can only speak. 
§ 175. IV. Conjunctive Advi 
form the part both of adverbs 

CONJUNCTIONS. 

Such are neither, nor 9 and the 
adverbs when, where, &c. 

Neither I nor John will co 
both / will not come and John 
come. 

Neither and nor are adverbia 
verb come, and oppose the two s 
one to the other. 

/ was speaking when John came 



TT 71 
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Such are however, nevertheless, notwith- 
standing, accordingly. So, now, and then, 
ire often used in this way without mark- 
ing very decidedly either manner or time. 
Now there was much grass in the place. 
So the men sat down in number about 
five thousand. 
§ 177. Some Adverbs are used to lay 
some stress upon particular words in a sen- 
tence. Such are even, also, too. Even 
precedes the word to which it refers ; also 
and too follow it. 
Even John spoke. John also spoke. John 

too spoke. 
In each instance John is the word quali- 
fied. 

$ 178. An Adverb may either precede 
Mr follow the word which it qualifies. Ac- 
cording to the regular order they follow 
eerbs, and precede adjectives. 
/ love you extremely. This is extremely 
beautiful. You do this rather skil- 
fuUy. 
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The position of an Adverb qualifying a 
verb is very frequently changed. 

Observe that in the last sentence fre- 
quently is adverbial to changed, but stands 
before it. 

$ 179. Interjections are inserted with- 
out being connected, by way of construc- 
tion, with the other words of a sentence. 
In such sentences as O, that this were 90! 
that does not join its sentence to 9 but to 
I wish understood. 



CHAPTER XVII. 

SUMMARY OF THE RULES OF SYNTAX. 

1. Syntax of the Nominative. 
§ 180. I. The Nominative is the subject 
of some verb. 

II. The Nominative is used after the 
verb to be or its participles. 

III. The Nominative is used in appo- 
sition. 
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IV. The Nominative is used with a par- 
ticiple, no verb being understood. 

V. The Nominative is used when a per- 
son is spoken to. 

2. Syntax of the Possessive. 

I. The Possessive is governed by a sub- 
stantive, and marks the person or thing to 
which that substantive belongs. 

II. The Possessive is used in apposition. 

3. Syntax of the Objective. 

I. The Objective is governed by some 
transitive verb, and 'marks the object of 
that verb. 

II. The Objective is used after some in- 
transitive verbs when its meaning is akin 
to that of the verb. 

III. The Objective is governed by the 
adjective like and by prepositions. 

IV. The Objective is used in apposition. 

V. The Objective is used to measure 
:ime or space. 

q2 
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4. Syntax of Adjectives. \ 

I. An Adjective is used with some sub- 
stantive which it qualifies. 

II. An Adjective stands alone after the 
verbs am, become, and the like, and their 
participles. 

III. An Adjective with the definite ar- 
ticle has sometimes its substantive omitted 
but understood. 

IV. An Adjective with the definite ar- 
ticle is used to express an abstract quality. 

V. Some few Adjectives are used like 
adverbs. 

5. Syntax of Pronouns. 

I. Adjectival Pronouns are used with a 
substantive* expressed. 

II. Adjectival Pronouns stand alone, but 
some substantive is understood. 

0. Syntax of Relative and Interrogative 

Pronouns. 

A .Relative Prono\m agpo** ^\tk its 
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Antecedent in gender and number, but 
not in case. 

II. The case of a Relative Pronoun 
depends upon the sentence to which it 
belongs. 

III. Interrogative Pronouns have no 
Antecedent, but they are used in their own 
sentences like the relatives, which are the 
same in form. 



7. Syntax of the Articles. 

* 

I. The Indefinite Article marks that 
there is a class of which some one is taken. 

II. The Definite Article is used to dis- 
tinguish its noun from some others of its 
class. 

8. Syntax of the Verb. 

I. A finite Verb, when used transitively, 
has an object expressed or understood. 

II. A Verb agrees with its subject in 
number and in person. 






9. Syntax of the Subjunctive M 

I. The Subjunctive Mood, in de] 
sentences, is used to express an ui 
event. 

II. .The Subjunctive is used to 
a conditional event. 

III. The Subjunctive is used to 
the place of the third person of tht 
rative mood. 

10. Syntax of ike Infinitive Mc 

I. A verb in the Infinitive Mood 
ns a substantive. 

II. When one verb follows anc 
is in the Infinitive. 

III. The Infinitive may have its 
and its adjuncts. 

11. Syntax of the Participles 
I. Participles, whether present < 
are used as adjectives. 
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II. The Present Participle of a transitive 
rerb may be followed by an object. 

III. The Present Participle is often used 
&s a substantive. 

IV. Some Present Participles are used 
Like prepositions. 

V. The Past Participle when used with 
the auxiliary have has an active sense. 

12. Syntax of Prepositions. 

I. A Preposition is followed by a sub- 
stantive or some word used as a substan- 
tive. 

II. A Preposition marks the relation of 
the word which it governs to some other 
word in the sentence. 

13. Syntax of Conjunctions. 
Conjunctions join sentences together or 

oppose them to each other. 

14. Syntax of Adverbs. 
I. Adverbs of time, manner, or place, 
gualify verbs or participles. 
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II. Adverbs of degree qualify adjectives 
or other adverbs. 

III. Prepositions, when not followed by 
a substantive, are used as Adverbs. 

IV. Conjunctive Adverbs perform the 
part of adverbs and of conjunctions. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

PARSING. 

$ 181. To parse is to give an account of 
each word in a sentence, both as to its 
form and as to its construction. 

The following examples will explain how 
this is to be done. 

The abbreviations employed will be 
easily understood. 

Observe, that since the verb expresses 

the action in a sentence, we say for con- 

Fez* /ence-sake that a cotqwx^\qtcl y»rc& the 
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verb, meaning the sentence to which the 
verb belongs. 

1. We thought, as we hollow'd his narrow 
bed 
And smoothed down his lonely pillow, 
The foe and the stranger would tread 
o'er his head, 
And we far away on the billow. 

Wolfe. 

we ... . pronoun of 1st person, plural 

nominative, subject of 
thought. 

x hought. . verb active, indicative past, 1st 

pers. plur., from think, agree- 
ing with its subject we. 

is .... conjunction, joining hollowed 

to thought. 

oe . . . . subject of hollowed. 

wllowed . verb act., indie, past, 1st pers. 

plur., from hcUow % agreeing 
with its subject we. 
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his .... pronoun of 3rd person, sing. 

possessive, dependent on bed, 

narrow. . adjective, qualifying bed. 

bed .... substantive, sing, objective, ob* 

ject of hollowed. 

and . . . conjunction, joining smoothed \ 

to hollowed. 

smoothed . verb act., indie, past, 1st pers. 

plur., from smooth, agreeing 
with its subject we under- 
stood. 

down . . . adverb, adverbial to smoothed. 

his . . . . dependent on pillow. 

lonely . • adjective, qualifying pillow. 

pillow . * substantive, sing, object., ob- 
ject of smoothed. 
The conjunction that is understood be- 
fore the foe, i. e. we thought that the foe. 

This conjunction would join would tread to 

thought. 

the ... . definite article, defining foe. 

foe .... substantive, sing, nom., subject 

of toould. 
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* • « 



• • • 



• • 



• • 



conjunction, joining stranger to 
foe. 

defining stranger, 
fer . substantive, sing, nom., subject 
of would. 

verb act, indie, past, 3rd pers. 
plur., from will, agreeing 
with the subject they under- 
stood from foe and stranger. 

verb act, infin. pres., following 
would. 

preposition, governing head, 
joining it to tread. 

dependent on head. 

substantive, sing, object., go- 
verned by o'er. 

joining should be understood to 
would tread. 

subject of should be understood. 

adverbial to away. 

adverb, adverbial to should be 
understood ; we should be 
fop away ia &e full sentence. 



» • • 



> • • 



• . 



• . . 



. . 



. 



> « . 
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on ... . preposition, governing billow, 

joining it to should be under- 
stood. 
the ... . defining billow, 
billow . . substantive, sing, object., go- 
verned by on. 
2. Quoth Mistress Gilpin, That's well said, 
And, for that wine is dear, 
We will be furnished with our own, 
Which is both bright and clear. 

Cowper. 
quoth , . verb act., indie, pres., 3rd pers. 

sing, (from an old verb not 
now in use), agreeing with 
its subject Mistress Gilpin. 

Mistress { sin S ular nominatives in apposi- 
q.j . * tion, subject of the verb 

£ quoth, 
that's ... for that is. 
that . . . demonstrative pron., sing, nom., 

subject of is. 
is . . . . verb, indie, pres., 3rd pers. sing., 

from 6e> ttgcfe*\\i% ^\\Jql ifat 
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well . . . adverb, adverbial to said. 

said . . . past participle, from the verb 

say, following is. 
Observe, that is said together make up the 

passive indicative present of the verb say. 

and . . . conjunction, joining will be fur- 
nished to is said. 

for that . used instead of for, conjunc- 
tion, joining is to will be 
furnished. 

wine . . . substantive, nom. sing., subject 

of is. 

is .... agreeing with wine. 

dear . . . adjective, qualifying wine. 

we ... . pronoun of 1st person plur, 

nom., subject of mil. 

mil . .* . verb act., ind. pres., 1st pers. 

plur., agreeing with we. 

be .... verb, infin. pres., from be, fol- 
lowing, the verb will. 

furnished, past part., from furnish, fol- 
lowing be. 
Observe^ that will be jtam%he& ta^dtasst 
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make op the passive indicative ft 

the verb furnish. 

with . . . preposition, governinj 
understood, joining ■ 
to furniahed. 

our . . . possessive from we, de 
on wine understood. 

own . . . adjectival pronoun, r 
to wine understood, 
governed by with. 

which . . relative pronoun, refei 
antecedent wine; jc 
to will be furni$hea 
now., subject of is. 

it ... . agreeing with which. 

both . . . conjunction, joining b. 
clear. 

bright . . adjective, qualifying to, 

and . . . joining dear to bright. 

clear . . . adjective; qualifying w, 

3. .So is the sinner's hope cut off 
Or, if it transient rise, 
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Tis like the spider's airy web 
From every breath that flies. 

Logan. 



so . 


• • • 


adverb, adverbial to cut. 


is . 


• • • 


verb, indie, pres., 3rd pers. sing., 
agreeing with its subject 
hope. 


the . 


• • • 


def. article, defining sinner's. 


sinners . 


substantive, possess, sing., de- 






pendent on hope. 


hope 


• • • 


substantive, nom. sing., subject 
of is. 


cut . 


• • • 


past participle, from the verb 
cut, following is. 


Is 


cut 


together make up pass, indie. 


pres., 


3rd 


pers. sing., of cut. 


of. 


• • • 


adverb, adverbial to cut. 


or . 


• • • 


conjunction, joining it is like 
to is cut off. 


if • 


• • • 


conjunction, joining Irise to it 
- is like. 

u2 
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%V . • a • 



transient . 

rise . . . 



His . 
it . 
is . 
like 
the . 
spider's . 



• • • 



airy 
web . . . 

from . . . 

every . . 

breath . . 

/fiat . • • 



pronoun of 3rd person, nom. 
sing., subject of rise. 

adjective, qualifying it 

verb act, subjunct. pres., 3rd 
pers. sing., from rise, agree- 
ing with it 

for it is. 

subject of is. 

agreeing with it. 

adjective, qualifying it. 

def. article, defining spider's. 

substantive, possess, sing., de- 
pendent on web. 

adjective, qualifying web. 

substantive, object, sing., go- 
verned by like. 

preposition, governing breatii, 
and joining At to flies. 

indefinite pronoun, qualifying 
breath. 

substantive, object, sing., go- 
verned by from. 

relative piotioun, referring to 
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the antecedent web; joining 
Mes to is; nomin. sing;, sub- 
ject of flies, 
es . . . verb act, indio. pres., 3rd pers. 
sing., from fh/ 9 agreeing with that. 

ELLIPSES. 

§ 182. The meaning of the words 
ellipse and elliptical has been explained 
in § 167. 

In order to understand a sentence per- 
fectly, we should be able to supply every 
Ellipse in it. The most common sentences 
are often Elliptical. It will therefore be 
useful to examine a sentence, in order to 
show where it is Elliptical, and how the 
Ellipses are to be supplied. 

(a) "It was necessary for the work 
that arts should be invented and improve' 
books written and transmitted to posterit 
nations conquered and civilized : now sir 
tte proper and genuine motives to th< 

r3 
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and the like great actions, would only 
influence virtuous minds ; (b) there would 
be but small improvements in the world, 
were there not some common principle of 
action working equally with all men. 
(c) And such a principle is ambition or 
a desire of fame, by which great endow- 
ments are not suffered to lie idle and use- 
less to the public, and many vicious men 
overreached, as it were, and engaged con- 
trary to their natural inclinations in a 
glorious and laudable course of action. 
For we may farther observe, that men of 
the greatest abilities are most fired with 
ambition, (d) And that, on the contrary, 
mean and narrow minds are the least ac- 
tuated by it; whether it be that a man's 
sense of his own incapacities makes him 
despair of coming at fame, or that he has 
not enough range of thought to look out 
for any good which does not more imme- 
diate] j relate to his interest or conve- 
nience, or that T?roN\<teiHSfe Vbl ^a -^wj 
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frame of his soul, would not subject him 
to such a passion as would be useless to 
the world, and a torment to himself," — 
Addison. 

The sentences are marked (a), (#)> & c -> 
that they may be examined separately. 
The words to be supplied are printed in 
Italics. 

(a) It was necessary for the world that 
arts should be invented, and it was necessary 
for the world that arts should be improved, 
it was necessary for the world that books 
should be written, and it was necessary for 
the worM that books should be transmitted 
to posterity, it was necessary for the world 
that nations should be conquered, and it was 
necessary for the world that nations should 
be civilized. 

Hence we see that the first " and " joins 

it was necessary (understood) to "it was 

necessary;" " books " is nominative, subject 

of should be (understood^ awA " to&&W ^ 

nominative, subject oi should be V^s&s* 
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stood). Thus we must supply Ellipses, in 
order to parse correctly. 

(b) There would be nothing but small 
improvements in the world, if there were 
not some common principle of action work- 
ing equally with all men. 

On the usage of but see § 174. " Were 
t;here not," the order is altered, because if 
is understood. § 124. 

(c) And such a principle is what is called 
ambition, or is called desire of fame, by 
which principle great endowments are not 
suffered to lie idle and useless to the 
public, and ambition or desire of fame is a 
principle by which many vicious men are 
overreached, so as it were to be overreached, 
and ambition or desire of fame is a 
principle by which many vicious men are 
engaged contrary to their inclinations in 
many great and glorious actions. 

On the use of or and of the last and 
see } 162. "As it were." "Were* is 
jbere put for wotM be ox might be. <§*>& 
>. The pronoun " \t w rata* to ^fe <a*s 
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of being overreached: "as" indicates an 
Ellipse of so y and joins " it were " to the 
sentence to which so belongs. "As it 
were " is equivalent to in such a manner as 
it might be to be overreached. It is thus that 
the Elliptical phrase as it were has come to 
be equivalent to after a sort of manner. 

(d) And we may further observe that, on 
the contrary, mean and narrow minds are 
least actuated by it, whether it (the reason 
why mean minds are least actuated by ambi- 
tion) be that a man's sense of his own in- 
capacities makes him despair of coming to 
fame, or it be that he has not enough range 
of thought to look out for any good, which 
does not more immediately relate to his 
interest, or to look out for any good which 
does not more immediately relate to his 
convenience, or it be that Providence, in 
the very frame of his soul, would not sub- 
ject him to such a passion as that passion 
is which would be useless to the world, 
and would be a torment to him&olf • 
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PREFIXES AND AFFIXES, 

§ 183. Words are altered to suit them 
to the various purposes of speech by adding 
to them syllables or other words. 

The body of the word, i.e. the part 
which contains the main sense, is called 
the Root or Radical part. This main 
sense is altered by the additions which are 
made to the body of the word. 

Words or syllables placed before the 
main body of the word are called Prefixes. 

The Prefixes are subject to variations in 
form according to the consonant which 
follows them J adverse, accept, aggrieve, 
a/lay, arrive, assent, attract, have all the 
same Prefix. 

Additions at the end of the word are 
called Affixes. 
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E. g. 1. sharp is an adjective. 
sharp-en is a verb. 
sharp-er is a substantive, and 

also the comparative degree 

of " sharp." 
*harp-ly is an adverb. 

The syllables en, er, ly, are Affixes which 
alter the meaning of " sharp." 

2. " pose " is a verb derived from Latin, 
which means " place," from which we have, 
op-pose, place near ; op-pose, place against ; 
cow-pose, place together; inter-yose, place 
between; fife-pose, place down; efts-pose, 
place in order ; suppose, place under, &c. 
The words op-, op~ f com-> inter-, &o, are 
Latin prepositions, and when thus set be- 
fore words are called Prefixes. 

§ 184. The following are some of the 
Prefixes and Affixes which are most com- 
monly in use. They belong chiefly to 
three languages, English, Latin, Greek. 
Many of them are prepo&\Uox&. 
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A. ENGLISH PREFIXES. 


A, signifying 


on, 


as 


ashore. 


Be 


15 


about, 


» 


befal. 


En (em) 


51 


to make, 


n 


empower. 


For 


11 


denial, 


15 


/orbid, /org 


Fore 


55 


before* 


51 


ybr^tel. 


Gain 


15 


contrary, 


51 


gainsay. 


Mis 


15 


error, 


51 


mistake. 


Out 


» 


beyond, 


15 


outrun. 


Over 


*1 


above, 


15 


overflow. 


Un 


51 


not, 


15 


undo. 


Under 


» 


below, 


11 


undervalue. 


Up 


11 




51 


upset. 


With 


11 


against, 


11 


withstand. 



B. LATIN PREFIXES. 

These are chiefly prepositions, and 
words to which they are prefixed are i 
themselves mostly derived from the La 



A 


from 


averse. 


Ad (oc, a/,\ 






ag, al, an, ! 


* to 


( arfjoin, a/Tect, 
\ nex, approve 


ap, ar, as, I 


w 



Am (ami) around oak3>\«&* 
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before 
n (circu) round 

"' ?* \ together 
cor) ) 

\ against 

down 

Di (dif) asunder 

E (ef) out 

beyond 



anticipate. 
circumference. 

congregate, coeval, 
collect, compare, 
corrupt. 

contradict. 

decide. 

disappoint, differ. 

expely effect. 

artmordinary. 



., . ..,,/,- f infuse, ignore, il- 
%L %m. ) into (before 1 , , . 

> , x -< lude, improve, ir- 

S » verb) \ ritate 

infinite, ignorant, 
immense. 



not 



(before an adjective) 

between 

within 

inwards 

pel) through 

after 

before 
pur) forward 
Metro back 



{innnite, igi 
illegal, im 
irrational, 
intercept, 
intramural, 
introduce, 
f oiject, occur, of 
\ fend, oppose. - 
^rvert, pellucid, 
postpone, 
predict, 
promote, purpose. 
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Se apart select. 

Sine without secure. 

SuborSubUr^ sSubtTMt, succour, 

(suc,suf,sug, Imder ) m f kt > *»&& 

sup, sus) ) 1 «»PPort, wwpend, 

^ subterfuge. 
Super (sur) over superfluous, survive. 

Trans (tra) across transport, traduce. 

Ultra beyond tt&ramarine. 

C. GREEK PREFIXES. 

A or An without apathy, anarchy. 

Amphi on both sides amphitheatre. 

Ana back analyse. 

A .. t * . ^ (antipathy, antaxc- 

Anti {ant) against < r J 

\ vie. 

Apo (aph) away apostate, opAelion. 

Cata (cat, \ down, utter- ( catastrophe, cat- 

cath) ) ly \ echize, catholic* 

Dia through diameter. 

En on energy. 

Ex out 6#odus. 

Hyper over hyperbole. 

Hypo under liiyimsnta. 
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Meta (meth) change 



Para 
Peri 



beside 

round 



sym) ) 



C metamorphose, 
X method. 

parable. 

period. 
( syntax, system, syl- 
X lable, sympathy. 



II. AFFIXES. 



A. To Substantives, marking the agent 

or doer. 



-an 

-ant 

-ar 

-ard 

-ary 

-eer 



historian 

servant 

liar 

steward? 

missionary 

auctioneer 



-ent 

-er 

-ess 



-fter 
-tor 



State or quality. 

-acy primacy. -mony 

-age bondage -ness 

-ce ignorance -ric 

-dom kingdom -ship 

-head or \ ( Godhead, -tude 

-hood ) \ manhood -tire 

-ism schism -ty 

-ment monument -y 

s2 



student 

gardener 

governed 

agriculturist 

barrister 

victor. 



patrimony 

likeness 

bishopric 

worsAip 

solitude 

tenure 

quantify 
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Act of doing, or thing done. 
-tion or sion action, declension. 





Little or young. 




cle 


icicle 


-let 


braced 


cule 


animalctffc 


-ling 


duckling 


et 


flowratf 


-ock 


hillock. 


Hn 


lambKft 







Place of. 

-ary, -ery, or -ory granary, rookery, depository, 
depository means the place where -\ a thing 

deposited means j the P erson with \ » d( f 

I whom J sited. 

B. Adjectives marking of or belonging to. 



-al royal 


-ic 


comic 


-an human 


-ical 


comical 


-ane humane 


-id 


splendid 


-ar . lunar 


-ine 


marine 


-ary primary 


-Uh 


foolish. 


Consisting of. 


1 


Made of. 


aceous farinaceous 


\ -eu 


^rc^deu* 
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-ant 



•ate 
ed 



Full of. 



bounteous 

fruitful 

verbose 



-0U8 

-some 

-y 



Being. 
luxuriant I -ent 



porous 

frolic80i7ie 

hilly. 



depends. 



Being in a state of. 



passional 
wretch^ 



-ete complete 
Ate polite. 



Able to do. 
acious capacious | Ave destructive. 



Able to 

able toleraifo 
ble noble 


be done. 

Able destructiJ 
Ale . ductile. 


Little. 

Ash whitwA 


Wanting. 
-less careless. 


Repeated. 
-fold manifold 


Towards. 
-ward forwa 



s3 
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-like 



Like. 

warlike | 4jf 



good/jr. 



-ate 
-en 

-fy 



C. Verbs. 



animal 
sharpen 
puriflr 



-isk 



paMtsA 



(exercise. 

-U0OT-U0 -J ... 

I taptua. 



■ly 

ce 
•times 



D. Adverbs. 



softly 

on<& 

oftenfuroa 



-trarrf or ) backward, 
-wards ) towards 
-wise likewise. 
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GRAMMATICAL TERMS, WITH THEIR DERI- 
VATIONS. 

§ 184. The following words are derived from 

the Latin, unless it is otherwise expressed. 
; means derived from. 

Absolute ; ah, from, solvere, to loose* 

Abstract ; abs, from, trahere, to draw. 

Accent, accentus ; ad, to, canere, to sing. 

Accidence, accidentia; accidere, to happen. 
Accidence concerns the changes of form which 
happen to words. 

Active (voice), (vox) activa ; agere, to do. 

Adverb, adverbium ; ad, to, verbum, verb. Ad- 
verbs are commonly added to verbs. 

Adjunct, adjunctum; ad, to, jungere, to join. 

Alphabet ; alpha, beta, Greek names for A, B. 

Apostrophe; (Greek) apo, from,8trephein,to turn. 

Apposition, appositio ; ad, to, ponere, to place. 

Article, articulus, small joint. 

Aspirate, aspiratv* ; ad, to, spirare, to breathe. 

Attribute, attributum ; ad, to, tribuere, to give. 

Auxiliary (verb), (verbum) auxiUare ; auxilium^ 
help. . 
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Capital, capitalis ; caput, head. 

Cardinal (number), (numerus) cardinalis ; cardo, 

a hi n <re. Cardinal are chief numbers. 
Case, casus ; cadere, to fall. The different cases 
fall, as it were, or are derived from one stem. 
Clause, clausula ; claudere, to close. 
Collective ; con, together, legere, to gather. 
Common, communis. 
Comparative (degree), (gradus) comparativus; 

comparare, to compare. 
Concord, concordia ; concors, agreeing. 
Conjugate, conjugate; con, together, jugum, yoke. 
Conjunction, conjunctio ; con, together, jmgere, 

to join. 
Consonant, consonans ; con, together, sonare, to 

sound. 
Copula, copula, a tie. 
Declension, declensio ; declinare, to slope down. 

The different cases decline, as it were, from 

the nominative. 
Defective (verb), (verlum) de/edivum; dtflcere,. 

to be deficient. 
Definite (article), {articulus) definitus ; de, down, 

finire, to limit. 
Demonstrative (pronoun), (pronomen) demon- 
strativum ; de, do/wn, moustaw^ to show. 
Diphthong, diphtliongviA ; V^^^ &*., Naffca^ { 
vhthongus, sound. 
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Dissyllable ; (Greek) dis, twice, syllabe, syllable. 
Ellipse, ellipsis ; (Greek) elleipein, to be wanting. 
Emphasis, emphasis ; (Greek) en, upon, phanai, 

to say. 
Feminine (gender), (genus) fcemininum; foemina, 

woman. 
Future (tense), (tempus) futurum; fwturus, 

about to be. 
Gender, genus, kind. 
Grammar, grammatice ; (Greek) grammata, 

letters. Grammar is concerned with letters, 

and words composed of them. 
Hyphen ; hypo, under, hen, one (Greek). 
Imperative (mood), (modus) imperatives; impe- 

rare, to command. 
Impersonal (verb), (verbum) impersonate; in, 

not, persona, person. 
Indicative (mood), (modus) indicativus; indi- 

care, to point out. 
Infinitive (mood), (modus) infinitims; in, not, 

finitus, finite. 
Interrogative (pronoun), (pronomen) interroga- 

tivum ; interrogare, to question. 
Interjection, interjectio; inter, between, jacere, 

to throw. 
Italic (letter), (litera) Italica ; Italia, Italy. 
Language, lingua, tongue. 
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Masculine (gender), (genus) masculinum; mas- 

cuius, male. 
Monosyllable; monos, alone, syUahe, syllable 

(Greek). 
Mood, modus, manner. 
Neuter (Gender), (genus) neutrum, neither of 

the two. 
Nominative (case), (casus) nominations; nmi- 

nare, to name. 
Noun, nomen, name. 
Noun adjective, nomen adjectivum ; ad, to, 

jacere, to throw. 
Noun substantive, nomen substantivum ; substan- 
tia, substance. 
Number, numerus. 

Numeral, numeralis ; numerus, number. 
Object, objectum; ob, si, jacere, to throw. 
Objective (case), (casus) objectious ; objectum, 

object. 
Ordinal (number), (numerus) ordinalis; ordo, 

order. An ordinal number marks the order 

of a person or thing. 
Parenthesis ; para, beside, en, in, thesis, placing 

(Greek). 
Participle, participium; pars, part, capere, to 

take. 
Particle, particular sma\\ \>kcV>. 
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Partitive, pars, part. 

Passive (voice), (vox) passiva ; pati, to suffer. 

Past (tense), (Engl.) pass. 

Perfect (tense), (tempus) perfectum ; per, 

through, facere, to make. 
Personal (pronoun), (pronomm) personate; per- 
sona, person. 
Phrase ; (Greek) phrazein, to speak. 
Pluperfect (tense), (tempvs) plusquam perfectum ; 

plus, more, quam, than, perfectus, perfect. 
Plural (number), (nvmerus) pluraUs; plures, 

many. 
Polysyllable ; (Greek) polys, many, syllahe, 
syllable. 
Positive (degree), (gradus) positivus ; pomre, to 

place. 
Possessive (case), (casus) possessivus ; possidere, 

to possess. 
Potential (mood), (modus) potentialis; patens, 

able. 
Predicate, prcedicatum ; prcedicare, to assert. 
Preposition, prcepositio ; pros, before, ponere, to 

place. 
Pronoun, pronomm; pro, instead of, nomen, 

name. 
Relative (pronoun),* (pronomen) relativum; re, 

back, ferre, to carry* 
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Boman (letter) (liiera), Bomana ; Soma, Borne. 
Semivowel, semivocalis ; semi, half, vox, voice. 
Singular (number), (numerus) singularis; sin- 

guli, one by one. 
Subject, svbjectum ; sub, under, jdcere, to throw. 
Subjunctive (mood), (modus) subjunctivus ; sub, 

under, jungere, to join. 
Superlative (degree), (gradus) superlativus ; 

super, above, ferre, to carry. 
Syllable, syllabe ; (Greek) syn, together, lamba- 

nein, to take. 
Syntax, syntaxis; (Greek) syn, together, tassein, 

to arrange. 
Tense, tempus, time. 
Transitive (verb), verbum transitivum ; transire, 

to pass over. 
Triphthong, triphthongus ; (Greek) tris, thrice, 

phthongus, sound. 
Verb, verbum, word. 
Voice, vox. 
Vowel, vocaUs ; vox, voice. 
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